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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Mrytstertat defeat after a general election commonly pro- 
vokes a kind of appendix to that appeal, in the reélections of the 
men that accept office under the Crown ; but this time the ap- 
pendix election is peculiarly important, not only on account of 
the questions submitted to the country, but on account of the 
unusual proportion of commoners, all of them persons of peculiar 
eminence, who are included in the present Cabinet. This remark- 
able proportion is in some degree a tribute to ‘the spirit of the 
age,” and those who are still complaining that the present Go- 
vernment does not comprise a sufficient number of men represent- 
ing the business classes of the country would do well to compare 
it with previous Cabinets in that respeet. The simple fact that 
it includes Richard Cobden would alone mark a distinction—Mr. 
Cobden having stood in a great degree aloof from ordin- 
ary party politics, yet being known to hold thoroughly Radical 
opinions, and at the same time having virtually swayed the whole 
business community at a period of most important legislation. 
In the single person of Richard Cobden, therefore, business Eng- 
lond is represented in a far greater degree than it has been by 
the Herrieses and Strutts who haye stood for the same duty in 
previous Cabinets. Again, with reference to the Radical test, 
the present Cabinet, by its unusual number of Commoners, and 
by including of men like Milner Gibson and Richard Cobden, 
goes beyond the Aberdeen Cabinet, which was thought to have 
taken a decided step in admitting the one philosophical but titled 
Radical, Sir William Molesworth. 

The Addresses of the several candidates have made no impor- 
tant disclosures to interest the electors, yet they have excited no 
small attention. The expression employed by Lord John Rus- 
sell in alluding to the amendment of the laws regulating the re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament has been construed to 
imply that the consideration of that question will not be de- 
ferred. The most remarkable of the addresses, however, is one 





that is principally animated by a sense of personal responsibility | 
—it is Mr. Gladstone’s address to the peculiar constituency of | disclosure of her Majesty’s intentions on the Whig side, is as 
It recapitulates | 


| of a Member of the 


Oxford through his friend the Provost of Oriel. 
the history of his political proceedings during the late Ministe- 
rial crisis, in order to show that he has been thoroughly con- 
sistent in supporting the late Ministers while he believed that 
to do so was to serve the interests of the country, and in accept- 
ing office with the statesmen who have overthrown the late Min- 
isters as soon as he perceives that his codperation may assist in 
establishing a strong Government and promoting good measures, 

The appendix election offers a remarkable contrast to the main 
movement in the conduct of what is now the Opposition. Libe- 
ral expenditure of money, boundless activity, and representations 
of earnest intention, which were known to be in a certain degree 
sincere, procured Lord Derby the support of a larger minority 
than that which he had headed in the previous Parliament; but 
it was still a minority. He has had his trial, and his colleagues 
have so managed matters in the House of Commons that the trial 
ended in total failure. The fact is seen in the reélections. It is 
only in some extreme cases thet there is any note of resistance. 
The Conservatives hardly care to enter an appearance. If there 
has been some talk of an opposition to Lord John Russell, it has 
been rather in the hope of making mischief as between Lord 
John and his Premier than of attaining any real increase of 
strength for the Conservative party. But the enterprise appears 


| 
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to be ab initio hopeless, and some time must elapse,—Ministers 
themselves must make some striking mistakes, before there will 
be the opportunities for mischief-making which are now so 
gloomily anticipated. 

The place in which there really appears to be the greatest hope 


of damaging the Ministerial party is Oxford University—Mr. 


| moral censure of the eclection-agent class! 


Gladstone’s *‘ inconsistencies ” rendering him obnoxious to the 
At all events, the 
cant about them raises hopes amongst the Conservatives that 
they may reduce his majority to a minority. His vigorous and 


; candid letter has done much to discourage such hopes; neverthe- 

















less, in the Marquis of Chandos, chairman of a great railway 
company, a working statesman in the business community of 
England, a generous Conservative, a dutiful son, and the “‘ Tan- 
ered”’ of ideal Conservatism, the party has found a candidate 
who could oppose Mr. Gladstone with the largest show of im- 
posing pretensions. There is some reason, however, to suppose, 
from the course of reading at Mudie’s, that Zuncred is out of 
date. 

With regard to most of the constituencies, such as Wolver- 
hampton, Reading, Halifax, and others which have already ap- 
pointed the present Ministers to their seats, it is most probable 
that we shall have nothing more than second editions of the 
earlier election speeches, with emendations and corrections, end- 
ing in larger majorities for the present representatives. 

There are some, however, which offer at least exceptional 
vicissitudes. Northampton is not asked to reélect Mr. Vernon 
Smith, since he has been appointed to recruit the Ministerial 
numbers in the House of Lords, with Sir Benjamin Hall, who 
cannot be reélected for Marylebone ; and in these cases there ap- 
pears to be a less certain doom for any intruding candidates. 
Marylebone, in particular, is so expensive a Liberal constituency 
that it is difficult to find the man who combines Radicalism and 
wealth in proportions suflicient to satisfy it ; for Paddington is 
exacting, and the New Road will in no degree abate its 
claims, 





Both Houses have met this week for little more than formal 
business,—the Lords to expedite private business, the Commons 
to issue the new writs. 

At the hasty sitting on Wednesday, Mr. William Owen Stan- 
ley brought before the House a Breach of Privilege. He had 
discovered, hidden in the conspicuous columns of some country 
paper, a statement by Mr. Dennis, a Northampton lawyer, that 
Mr. Gilpin had received two letters from gentlemen of the Tory 
party, offering him a pecuniary consideration for his vote in the 
House. Mr. Blackburn retaliated, by ‘ drawing attention” to 
a breach of privilege committed by the same Mr. Dennis, in 
disclosing her Majesty’s intention to confer a peerage upon Mr. 
Vernon Smith ; Mr. Blackburn, it would seem, holding that the 


grave an offence as proposing on the Tory side to buy the votes 
House of Commons! Mr. Duncombe dis- 


| covered that the person to be called to account was not Mr. 


| speech, 


Gilpin, or Mr. Dennis, or the country reporter, but the publisher 
of the Times, in which Mr. Stanley had read the report of the 
On this presentment of the case, Colonel Dunne 
feelingly objected to taking notice of statements in newspapers, 
the Zimes having accused him of voting against the Ecclesias- 


| tical Titles Bill; when he, in point of fact, had forgotten how 


he voted. Mr. Duncombe, however, appears to have succeeded 
in his wicked wish that the House of Commons should grapple 
the Zimes; and Mr, Owen Stanley is to 

subject ‘‘ at the proper moment.” The 
strange alacrity in seeking interviews 


with the publisher of 
renew attention to th 
House of Commons has a 
with Mr. Harrison. 

The diplomatic juncture on the continent is far more important 
than the military. Whatever may be the errors in the conflict- 
ing statements that have been put forward respecting the pro- 
sals made by Prussia it now seems to be admitted that after all 
Prussia has come forward to interpose and to suggest terms for 
the settlement of Peace between France and Austria. The latest 


| report of the terms is, that the fortresses of the Mincio should be 
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annexed to the German Confederation ; Piedmont to retain Lomn- 
bardy ; Venetia being formed into a separate Government— 
probably under some Cardinal. Whatever the proposals are, 
they have of course been.submitted to the British Government in 
London, and it also appears to be the fact, that something like 
an informal Congress is at this moment sitting in the British 
metropolis. Notwithstanding the denials which were so confi- 
dently levelled against the report in our paper on the 4th of 
June, Prince Esterhazy has arrived; and the assertion that his 
coming is quite unconnected with politics, will be believed by 
those who know nothing about such matters. If it were true it 
would be incredible; but we have the strongest reason for be- 
lieving that it is the reverse of truth, Within a few days later 
arrives King Leopold—a Sovereign who has the gravest interests 
in deferring any conflict between France and Germany, and who 
cannot regard the advance of a considerable German force to the 
frontier of the Rhine without apprehension. It would be an act 
of wickedness on the part of Germany} if she were, in! order 
to put some indirect pressure upon France, to make Belgium once 
more a great European battle-field. King Leopold of course is 
anxious to present any such contingency, and his visit to London 
cannot but be connected with his desires for peace. Meanwhile, 
the Moniteur has authoritatively explained that the Dictatorship 
accepted by King Victor Emmanuel over various Italian commu- 
nities is only provisional, and by no means anticipates the ulti- 
mate and deliberate arrangements. Thus far King Victor Em- 
manuel, and his powerful ally the Emperor of the French, haye 
proceeded in the most direct accordance with good faith. 

We were not far wrong when we assumed last week that the 
Austrians were behind the Mincio. Having made a demonstra- 
tion of force behind the Chiese, probably to cover the assembly 
and reorganization of the last of their retreating columns, they 
fell back on the 19th, from Montechiaro, Lonato, and Castiglione 
behind the Mincio. This step was indicated beforehand by the 
fact that the Emperor’s head-quarters were at Villafranca; and 
we learn from the substance of instructions intercepted by the 
Allies, that it was not intended to fight in front of the Mincio. 
The Allies pressed forward as soon as the Austrians retired, and 
on the 23d the French outposts had driven in the Austrian 
outposts at Goito. The two armies are within sight of each 
other ; the Mincio flowing between them. 
line stretching from the Lake of Garda towards Goito through a 
country famous in the annals of the French revolutionary armies. 
The Austrians occupy a line stretching from Peschiera towards 
Mantua. Close in their right rear is Verona with its vast and 
strongly-fortified camp, and its three stone bridges over the Adige. 
In their left rear, but more distant, is Legnago, strong and com- 
pact, also giving access to the left bank of the Adige by a bridge. 
The Mincio is fordable but the Adige is not. Thus, while the 
Allies have no strong places nearer than Alessandria and Casale, 
the Austrians have four, one at each angle of the territory they 
occupy. 
difficult task, and it remains to be seen whether the commander 
whose strategy proved so effective on the Ticino can devise the 
means for ensuring an equally brilliant triumph on the Mincio. 
If he succeed in foreing the river, the Austrians can take shelter 
in Verona, and then will ensue a period of protracted sieges to 
be executed in the face of the army ensconced in that stronghold. 
Negotiations are impracticable until the Austrians are forced into 
the mountains and until the fortresses fall. 





Mutiny is a very ugly thing; and mutiny in the European 
portion of the Indian army is a very ugly fact. It is so because 
the acts which have led to this second mutiny at Meerut compel 
the whole of the rank and file and many of the officers of the 
British army to sympathize with the mutineers, and because 
nothing can prevent the Native troops getting hold of the story 
and sharing in the feelings of their white comrades. The trans- 
fer of the Company’s soldiers to the Crown was an act of arbitrary 
power and a violation of the contract with the soldiers. It is 
just one of those things that wounds the self-respect of even the 
most debased ; and it ought to be a matter of primary import- 
ance to maintain and inerease the feeling of self-respect which 
makes the soldier strong in peace or war. But in this case the 
soldier has been treated with high-handed harshness more befit- 
ting a despotism than a constitutional government. His contract 
was at an end when the act of Parliament extinguished the poli- 
tical existence of the Company, and he ought to have had the 
option of accepting the new terms or his discharge. That the 
officers and civil servants have willingly concurred in the change 
is no reason why the soldiers should. The act of one man can- 
not be binding upon another. The civil servants did what they 
deemed best for themselves; the soldiers did the same. Their 
acts of mutiny can never be defended, but the wrongs of the 
major part are not remedied by the wrongdoing of the minor. 
The Indian Government may haye had no option but to carry 


The Allies occupy a | 


The Allies have now, therefore, to accomplish a most | 


| out the aet of Parliament, but it has yet to be seen whether Par. 
liament can break contracts at pleasure for its own profit. 

Lord Clyde, who understands the feelings of the army, and 
who is a just man, has appointed a court of inquiry, to investi- 
gate the grievances of the men, with instruction to hear what 
they all have to say. This is a proper measure; but it rests 
with Parliament to remedy the wrong that Parliament has done, 


Debates aud Proceedings in ‘Parliament, 


A short sitting of both Houses of Parliament was held on Tuesday, Ip 

the House of Lords nothing was done, and it was arranged that no pub- 
| lic business should be done until Thursday week. 
In,the House of Commons some private bills were advanced a stage 
, petitions were presented, notices of motion were given, and new bills 
brought in. The chief notice of motion came from Mr. Epwiy Jays 
who has no post in the Ministry, and who drew forth Opposition cheers 
when he said that on Monday week he should ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it was the intention of the Government to introduce a 
Bill to amend the representation of the people in Parliament during the 
present session ? 

Colonel Parren will, on the 5th July, move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable railway companies to settle their differences with other com- 
panies by means of arbitration. Colonel Dunne will move for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the civil portion of the war department. Mr. Parx 
will move an address to the Crown praying her Majesty to give direc- 
tions that the necessary arms, accoutrements, and ammunition should be 
furnished to Rifle Volunteers, and assuring her that the House would 
make good the same. 

Mr. Sianey obtained leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the establish- 
ment of public walks and places of exercise for the working-classes near 
great towns. 

The Clerk of the House announced that petitions had been presented 
against the returns for the county of Roscommon, the boroughs of Great 
Yarmouth, Sandwich, Athlone (two,) Cheltenham, Kidderminster (a 
laugh), Bridgewater, Lyme Regis, Kingston-upon-Hull (two), Newry, 
Frome, King’s County, the boroughs of Weymouth (two,) Preston, 
Windsor, Chatham, Peterborough (two,) Beverley (three), Carlisle— 
(Great laughter and ironical cheers from the Opposition\—Dundalk, and 
Wakefield, the county of Merioneth, the borough of Dover—(a laugh)— 
Bodmin, and Carlow (two), the county of Kent, and the borough of 
Barnstaple (two.) 

The Wednesday sitting of the House of Commons was more protracted 
than had been foreseen. Two questions of interest were raised and 
rather warmly debated ; a question of breach of privilege, and a question 
of the propriety of issuing a writ. 

The following writs were moyed, and ordered without opposition. 

or— 

Tiverton, in the room of Lord Palmerston, appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Oxford University, in the room of the Right Honourable W. E. 
Gladstone, appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer; London, in the room of 
Lord J. Russell, appointed Foreign Secretary ; New Radnor, in the room of 
Sir G. C. Lewis, appointed Home Secretary; Halifax, in the room of Sir 
C. Wood, appointed Secretary for India; South Wilts, in the room of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, appointed Secretary for War; Morpeth, in the room of Sir 
G. Grey, appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Ashton-under- 
Lyne, in the room of Mr. M. Gibson, appointed President of the Poor-law 
Board ; Oxford City, in the room of Mr Cardwell, appointed Secretary for 
Ireland ; Lewes, in the room of Mr. Fitzroy, appointed President of the 
Board of Works ; Calne, in the room of Mr. Lowe, appointed Vice-President 
of the Council of Education ; Devonport, in the room of Mr. J. Wilson, ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
| the room of Mr. Headlam, appointed Judge-Advocate-General; Wolver- 
| hampton, in the room of Sir R. Bethell, appointed Attorney-General ; Read- 

ing, in the room of Sir H. 8. Keating, appointed Solicitor-General ; Edin- 

burgh, in the room of Mr. Moncrieff, appointed Lord-Advocate for Scotland ; 

Ennis, in the room of Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, appointed Attorney General for 

Ireland; Cork (County), in the room of Mr. Sergeant Deasy, appointed So- 

licitor-General for Ireland; Kerry, in the room of Viscount Castlerosse, 
| appointed Treasurer of the Household; Wigton District of Burghs, in the 

room of Sir W. Dunbar, appointed a Lord of the Treasury ; Clonmell, in 
| the room of Mr. Bagwell, appointed a Lord of the Treasury ; Bedford, in the 
room of Mr. Whitbread, appointed a Lord of the Admiralty; and the City 
of Cork, in the room of Mr. Fagan, deceased. 

On the motion for a new writ for the borough of Sandwich, in the 
room of Mr. Hugessen, appointed a Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Srevani 
moved that the Clerk should read any petition that might have been pre- 
sented against the return. 

The petition having been read, and it being discovered that the un- 
| successful candidates did not claim the seat, Mr. Srevarr remarked that 
he had intended to move the suspension of the writ; but that under these 
circumstances he should like to have the opinion of the Speaker. 

The Spraxer said that when a petition was presented against the re- 
turn of Sir Alexander Cockburn in 1852, it was decided that the writ 
should issue because the seat was not claimed. 

Several Members were still opposed to the issue of the writ, on the 
| ground that difficulties would arise in case corruption should be prove l in 
the borough of Sandwich; and Mr. M‘Manon moved the postponement 
of the question for a month. On the other hand experienced Members ot 
weight supported the opinion of the Speaker. Mr. Hunt inquired 
whether, if Mr. Hugessen were reélected, and it were proved that cor- 
ruption had taken place at his first election, he would vacate his seat 
without a fresh petition? The Srraxer said, that the Committee w ud 
have power to investigate the circumstances attending the first election 
for Sandwich precisely as though no second election had taken place 
and the proof that Mr. Hugessen had been guilty of bribery upon th 
former occasion would incapacitate him from sitting in Parliament after 
his second return. ; = 

After some further talk the amendment was withdrawn, and the wn 
was ordered, 

On the motion of Mr. Branp, a new writ was ordered t 
for the election of a citizen to serve for the city of Norwich, m the - 
of Viscount Bury, who since his election had accept: the office of 
Controller of her Majesty’s ILousehold, 
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On the-motion of Sir W1L11AM JoLiirre, a new writ was ordered to be 
issued for the election of a knight of the shire for the county of Mon- 
mouth in the room of Colonel E, A. Somerset, who since his election had 
accepted the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The breach of privilege was mooted on the motion for adjourning the 
House until the 30th. Mr. Owen Sran ey called the attention of the 
House to a speech made at Northampton by a Mr. Dennis. Te told the 
electors that he had had an interview with one of the Members of that 
House, Mr. Charles Gilpin, and then followed these words— 

* As an illustration of the agencies that had been at work during the late 
struggle, Mr. Gilpin showed him two letters which he had received from the 

mts of the Tory party, and in which a direct attempt was made to corrupt 

r. Gilpin in the discharge of his duty as a Member of Parliament, and to 
influence him in giving his vote upon the last division, by offering to him a 

uniary consideration of the grossest and most direct character.’ 

Mr. Stanley drew especial attention to these words, and asked Mr. 
Gilpin what steps he should take in the matter. 5 

Mr. Perer Brackzven said the first part uf the paragraph ought to 
be read also. It began thus— 

“Mr. Dennis, the legal adviser of Mr. V. Smith, stated that he had had 
an interview with the right honourable gentleman, at which he was in- 
formed that, 9s a mark of her Majesty’s personal appreciation of Mr. Y. 
Smith’s services during his administration of the affairs of India, and in 
consideration of the gross scurrility, foul abuse, and most unwarrantable 
attacks that had been made upon him during his tenure of office, her Ma- 
jesty thought it right that some distinguished mark of her approbation of 
those service should be conferred upon him, and therefore Lord Palmerston 
informed him that his elevation to the House of Lords was a matter for his 
acceptance or rejection,”’ 

That statement also requires some explanation. 

Mr. Haprievp thought that notice should have been given to the 

ies. Mr. Bouverte pointed out that the words quoted by Mr. 

Btanley involved a distinct breach of privilege, but that the words 
quoted by Mr. Blackburn relate to a matter with which the House has 
nothing to do. Mr. Tuomas Duncomne said the editor of the paper that 

ublished the statement should be summoned to the bar. Colonel 

UNNE complained that he too had been falsely accused by the Times ; 
but it would involve great waste of time to take notice of all the state- 
ments in the newspapers. 

The Speaker stopped this irregular discussion by reminding the House 
that the question could not be introduced on a motion for adjournment. 

Later in the sitting, Mr. Srantery, seeing Mr. Gilpin in his place, 
asked for an explanation. Mr. Gririn said he had nothing to do with 
the publication of the statement. So far as he understood it, for he had 
not read the report of the meeting, the statement conveyed an impression 
that he had received offers from the agents of the Conservative party 
intended to bias his vote in that House. 

Now, it is perfectly true that he had received letters the tendency of 
which, if attended to, would have been to bias his vote in that House. 
Those letters he showed to certain of his friends, and he never thought of 
reviving the matter. At the same time he was bound to say, in the most 
unequivocal manner, that he had no proof whatever,—he never said that he 
had any proof whatever,—and he was not prepared to say that he had any 
belief that these offers came from the agents of the Conservative party. 
They were made in the shape of suggestions, and in such a way that he 
should not have alluded to them in public. He hoped that the House would 
consider this as satisfactory an answer as he could give under the cireum- 
stances. Had he had notice of the question he might have entered into 
a fuller explanation. 

Mr. Gilpin declined to take any steps in the matter. M. Sran.ey 
took time to consider what further measures ought to be adopted for the 
vindication of the characters of Members of that House; and there, for 
the present, the subject dropped. 

The House adjourned until the 30th of June. 

Tur Exections. 

The new Ministers have gone to their constituents’ for reélection ; 
and have issued their addresses, some of which only are worth notice. 
Lord Palmerston's address, the last to appear, was published yesterday. 
It is brief and colloquial. 

“94, Piccadilly, June 20, 1859. 

“Gentlemen—Her majesty having been graciously pleased to confer 
upon me the oftice of First Lord of the Treasury, my seat in the House of 
Commons has become vacant, and I again solicit the honour of continuing 
to be one of your Representatives in Parliament. I have so lately had the 
honour of being among you that I deem it unnecessary in this address to 
enter at length into the grounds on which I rest my claim to your conti- 
dence. I have been charged by our Sovereign with the duty of forming an 
Administration, and I trust that I have been enabled to perform that task in 
a manner that will prove satisfactory to her Majesty, to Parliament, and to 
the country. It will be one of the great objects of the Government so 
formed to preserve for their country the blessings of peace ; and to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable opportunity that may present itself to exert the 
moral influence of Great Britain to assist in restoring peace to the Continent 
of Europe. We shall also have to consider the important question of the 
amendment of the laws which regulate the representation of the people in 
Parliament; and I trust that we may be able so to deal with that subject as 
to strengthen the institutions of the country by placing them on a broader 
and firmer foundation. 
and grateful servant, PALMERSTON.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s address appeared early in the weck and took the shape 
of a letter to the Provost of Oricl. It is long, and its peculiarities have 
attracted considerable attention. Itruns as follows— 

11, Carlton House Terrace, June 17, 

“My dear Provost of Oriel—This day is the first on which I have felt my- 
self at liberty to address any statement respecting my intended assumption 
of office as Chancellor of the Exchequer even to those who will have either 
to grant or to refuse me reélection. 

_ “* The question raised by the proposal I have received has for me been a 
simple one. I trust it may be equally so to others if I recall their attention 
to past events. 

* Various differences of opinion, both on foreigu and domestic matters, 
Separated me, during a great part of the administration of Lord Palmerston, 
from a body of men with the majority of whom I had acted, and had acted 
in perfect harmony, under Lord Aberdeen. I promoted the vote of the 
House of Commons in February of last year which led to the downfull of 
that Ministry. 4 

“Such having been the case, I thought it my clear duty to support as 
far as I was able the Government of Lord Derby. Accordingly, on the 
Various occasions, during the existence of the late Parliament, when they 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient | 


were seriously threatened with danger or embarrassment, I found myself, 
like many other independent members, lending them such assistance as 
was in my power. And, although I could not concur in the late Reform 
Bill, and considered the dissolution to be singularly ill-advised, I still was 
unwilling to found on such disapproval a vote in favour oi the motion of 
Lord Hartington, which appeared to imply a course of previous op- 
position, and which has been the immediate cause of the change of Mi- 
histers. 

** Under these circumstances it was, I think, manifest, that while I had 
ot the smallest claim on the victorious party, my duty as towards the late 
advisers of the Crown had been fully discharged. 

“It is hardly needful to say that, previously tothe recent vote there was 
no negotiation or understanding with me in regard to oftice; but when 
Lord Palmerston had undertaken to form a Cabinet he acquainted me with 
his desire that I should join it. 

**A proposal of that kind must be answered by reference to the 
mount interests and duties of the period when it is made. 

‘**These in the present instance, are without doubt to be found, first, in 
the guidance of our foreign policy with respect to the Italian war; and, 
secondly, in the settlement of the weighty subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form. 

** With respect to the first of these, ever since my mind was turned to the 
case of Italy my views and convictions have been in unison with those of the 
statesmen who will now be chietly charged with our foreign affairs. It is 
thus my clear duty, in or out of office, to support them in the diflioult task 
of so maintaining the neutrality of England as not to lose the openings 
which events may offer for using her impartial ivtluence on behalf of the 
stability and justice of political arrangements abroad, and of the peace and 
happiness of Europe. 

“With respect to reform I understood the counsels of Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Henley, and I believe that if they jhad been followed the subject of 
reform would in all likelihood have been settled at this date, without either 
a dissolution of Parliament or a change of Administration. But I have 
never understood the principles on which that subject has been managed 
since the schism in the late Government. I also think it undeniable that 
the fact of the dissolution, together with the return of an adverse and now 
no longer indulgent majority, rendered the settlement of this question by 
the late Ministers impossible. I therefore naturally turn to the hope of its 
being settled by a Cabinet mainly constituted and led by the men together 
with whom I was responsible for framing and proposing a Reform Bill in 
1854, 

‘Tt thus appeared clear to me, not only that opposition on my part to the 
Government of Lord Palmerston would be an unprincipled course, but that 
these were precisely the circumstances which brought into its fullest force 
the duty of rendering service and support to those who, having been ho- 
noured with the confidence of her Majesty in a critical state of Parliament 
and of parties, are to be charged with the conduct of affairs graver and more 
arduous perhaps as a whole for England than any since the peace of 1815, 
I have long known and lamented the public inconvenience brought about 
by separate action; and, subject to the conditions of honour and of public 
| utility, Lcould not with propriety pass by any opportunity of bringing it at 
least in my own person to a close. 

“T understand that misgiving exists with respect to my sitting in a Ca- 
binet of which Mr. Gibson is a member, and which Mr. Cobden will be in- 
vited to join. The very same feelings were expresed, as I well recollect, 
when the late Sir William Molesworth entered the Cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen. Sir William Molesworth never to my knowledge compromised his 
political independence ; yet these apprehensions were, | think, not justified 
by the subsequent course of events. 

** But all experience, by no means excepting that of the late Government, 
seems to show that Cabinets caunot in the present state of things be consti- 
tuted without including some, and perhaps wide, differences of opinion, 
even upon questions of high import. The real moment of these diflerenees 
cannot be tested by mere reference to anterior and abstract declarations; but 
only in the practieal application of principles, under the weight of reponsi- 
bility for the conduct of affairs. 1 may perhaps, venture to add, that among 
the faults which have at any time been found in me, has never been that of 
an undue subserviency to the opinions of others. 

** Were I permitted the mode of address usual upon elections, I should, 
after this preliminary explanation, proceed to submit with confidence to my 
constituents that, as their representative, I have acted according to the ob- 
ligations which their choices and favour brought upon me, and that the 
Ministry which has thought fit to desire my cooperation is entitled in my 
person as well as otherwise to be exempt from condemnation at the first mo- 
ment of its existence. Its title to this extent is perhaps the more clear, be- 
cause among its early as well as its very gravest duties will be the proposal 
of a Reform Bill, which, if it be accepted by Parliament, must lead after no 
long interval to a fresh general appeal to the people; and will thus aiford 
a real opportunity of judging whether the public men associated in the 
present Cabinet have or have not forfeited by that act, or by its legitimate 
consequences, any confidence of which they may previously have been 
thought worthy. 

** Your kindness in proposing my name to Convocation on so many suc- 
cessive eccasions has led me to trouble you with this lengthened letter. I 
hope it may be justified by the gravity of the present juncture ; and having 
so far trespassed ou your patience, I cheerfully leave in the hands to which 
it belongs the task of considering what course the henour of the University 
nay re quire, 

**T remain, my dear Provost of Oricl, very sincerely yours, 
* W. E. GLApsvroner.” 

Mr, Gladstone will meet with a formidable opponent in the person of 
| the Marquis of Chandos who has been put up by the Derbyites to whom 
Mr. Gladstone has given small satisfaction. : 


para- 








How many seats will be contested it is impossible to say. There is a 
great deal of talk of contests at Devonport, Sandwich, Newcastle, and 
other places; but unless Lord John Russell is opposed in the City, the 
election for the University of Oxford will be the chief. 

Mr, Sidney Herbert, in his address to the electors of South Wilts only 
refers to the chief questions that will fa)l under the immediate attention 
of the Ministry—financial deficiencies, Reform, the foreign question. 

Sir Henry Keating hopes that the new Liberal Government will realize 
some of the more unportant objects to which the constitu ney ol tead- 


ing is attached. 

Mr. Cardwell issued a brief address to h 
cally referring them to his conduct. 

Mr. HIlugessen tells the electors of Sandwich 
mote in office the principles he advocated in opposition. 

Sir Richard Bethell reminds the men of Wolverhampton that 
he told them he would not resume offi unless invited to join an 
Administration, the policy of which would be in accordance with your 
| political opinions, and represent the wants and wishes of the great body 


s Oxford constituents practi- 


that he hopes to pro- 


i 
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of the Liberal party. In this spirit I have now consented to join a strong 
Liberal and reforming Government.” 

**T trust that my position in the Government will enable me to contri- 
bute to those measures of internal improvement which the country confident- 
ly expects to receive at the hands of a strong and united Liberal Govern- 
ment, and more especially I hope to fulfil the promise lately given to you 
at the hustings—namely, that if I returned to office all measures tending to 
render the law and its administration more simple, economical, and expe- 
ditious, should receive my early and most anxious attention.”’ 

The addresses of Sir George Grey, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Wilson, Lord 
Bury, contain nothing of moment. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, it is said, will be made a Peer, and Lord Henley 
has come forward asa Liberal candidate for the seat thereby to be vacated 
at Northampton. 

The elevation of Sir Benjamin Hail to the peerage as Lord Llanover, 
has occasioned a vacancy in the representation of Marylebone. The 
electors have been all of a flutter during the week selecting a candidate. 
First Mr. Ralph Osborne was asked to stand, but he shuddered at the 
expense—6000/. One party proposed Colonel Dickson a convert to Ra- 
dical views: another Major Lyon, also a Tory in early life, and a Libe- 
ral of 1846; a third set mentioned the name of Mr. Raikes Currie with- 
out any warrant from that gentleman. The electors seem to be settling 
down upon the two ci-devant Tories—Colonel Dickson and Major Lyon. 

A third candidate is Lord Fermoy, once well known as Mr. Burke 
Roche. He professed very advanced Liberal opinions, and expressed 
much strong condemnation of the Ministry in a dashing style. 

They had a Cabinet of six or seven old Whigs; they had the whole of the 
Peelite party, stock and lot, so that if any distinguished foreigner were to 
come to this country and ask to be shown, among other curiosities, a Peelite 
they would be obliged to go to the Cabinet door and respectfully ask one of 
them to come out. (Cheers and laughter.) It was true they had left out 
Mr. Frederick Peel. (‘‘ And Sir James yoy? Yes, and Sir James 
Graham, but with the exception of these two gentlemen the whole Peelite 
party were in the Cabinet, besides some six or seven Whigs and a sort of 
doubtful man, neither fish nor flesh, a half Tory and half Peelite—Mr. Glad- 
stone; and then, at last, they had Mr. Milner Gibson, who was the only real 
Liberal party in the whole body. (‘* Mr. Cobden.’’) Wait. He could not 
believe for one moment that when that good and great man, who did so much 
to cheapen the bread of the poor—Richard Cobden, should come to this 
country, fresh from America, and see in what way the compact had been 
carried out which was entered into at Willis’s Rooms, that he would consent 
to join the Cabinet. But if, on the spur of the moment, he should be taken 
by the glitter,—and no doubt it was a great temptation toa man to be offered 
to be made a Cabinet Minister,—if, then, for a moment he should be carried 
away, his firm belief was that before three months were over both Richard 
Cobden and Milner Gibson would walk out. The advanced Liberal party 
had not been fairly treated in the formation of the Cabinet, and he believed 
the good sense of the country would go with him when he made that asser- 
tion. (Cheers.) 

Sir Joshua Walmsley, like Mr. Osborne, has declined an invitation to 
stand on the ground of the vast expense it would entail. 








THE WAR IN ITALY. 


The chief telegrams that have arrived from the seat of war will best 
enable the reader to understand what has taken place since last week. 
Movements of the greatest interest may now be hourly expected, for it 
will be seen that the two armies are once more face to face. 

** Turin, June 18.—On the 14th June the Sardinian army took up its posi- 
tion on the Mella near Brescia. Forces have been despatched to observe 
the mouths of the Upper Oglio. General d’Urban occupied Capriano on the 
14th, but abandoned it the following night.” 

 Travigliato, June 17, Evening.—The Emperor is at this place. His 
Majesty enjoys perfect health, and the moral and physical position of the 
army is excellent.” 

** Verona, June 18.—The Emperor reviewed, this morning, the 7th and 
8th corps d’armée at the Camp of Lonato. He was most enthusiastically 
cheered. The confidence of the troops has reached the highest point.” 

“ Turin, June 18.—The Emperor has entered Brescia with the King, who 
had gone to meet him. Popular enthusiasm accompanied the march of the 
allied troops, who all through Lombardy receive one continued ovation. 
The communities on the right of the Tiber and also Litto de Castello have 
pronounced for the national cause.” 

Mantua, June 18.—‘*The declaration has been published that the town 
is in a state of siege, and the provisioning of the place has been ordered. 
Lombardo-Venetian bank-notes to the total amount of 50,000,000 florins 
will be issued, the acceptance of which is to be obligatory.” 

Turin, June 19.—‘* The Austrians finished on the 16th instant the evacu- 
ation of Montechiaro. Their right wing is said to have gone to Lonato, 
taking the direction of Peschiera. Their centre occupies the heights of 
Castiglione, and their left has gone towards Castel-Gofiredo. During the 
last few days 80,000 Austrians, with 6000 horses and twelve batteries, have 
passed through Montechiaro. On the 17th instant, the Allied army of Italy 
made a forward movement.” 

Turin, June 19.—** The following particulars of the combat at Castene- 
dolo have been received today—‘ General Garibaldi wishing to throw a 
bridge across the Chiese, in order to keep communications with Brescia 
open, placed part of his troops at Rezzato and Treponti to oppose the Aus- 
trian vanguard which had advanced as far as that place. Some companies 
of Chasseurs d’ Alpes attacked the enemy’s outposts. ‘The Austrians yielded, 
and were pursued as far as Castenedolo, where the main body of the enemy 
attempted to ‘surround us, but our troops immediately withdrew. General 
Garibaldi then came to the rescue, and suceceded in bringing our men to 
their former positions, causing great loss to the enemy. We had 100 killed 
and wounded. The King ordered the Fourth division to advance to the 
position, and General Cialdini accordingly led part of his division to Rez- 
zato to o— General Garibaldi. The Austrians withdrew from Castene- 
dolo, after having blown up the bridge over the Chiese, before the town of 
Montechiaro.’ ”’ 

Turin, June 21.—“ According to advices from Brescia to the 18th instant, 
the Sardinian army preserves its positions before Brescia at Rezzato and 
Castenedolo. The French army occupies Brescia and its environs in line 
with the Sardinians. 

“On the 17th instant the Austrians reoccupied Montechiaro with a con- 
siderable force.”’ 

Turin, June 21.—“ The following advices have been received from Bres- 





cia to the 19th instant. General Garibaldi marched yesterday morning | 
from Salo towards Desenzano; but, meeting the enemy in considerable | 
force, withdrew. An Austrian steamer on the Lago di Garda fired on his | 


men; but our artillery silenced it.”’ 
** Brescia, June 20.—It is announced that the Austrians, who in great 
foree had occupied strong positions at Lonato, Castiglione, and Montechiaro, 


where they had fortified themselves with care by embattlementing the walls, 
cutting the bridges, and constructing numerous batteries, have abandoned 
all those positions. The Emperor has left Brescia today in order to ad. 
vance.” 

** Turin, June 22.—Yesterday the Emperor and the King quitted Brescia 
for the camp amid the vivats and acclamations of the populace. The allied 
armies have occupied Lonato, Castiglione, and Montechiaro.”’ 

“* Turin, June 23.—The main body of the Austrian army is on the left 
bank of the Mincio, The Piedmontese have advanced towards Peschiera 
and after a vigorous encounter repulsed the outposts of the enemy, who lost 
several killed. The entire French force has passed the Chiese at Monte. 
chiaro, pushed a r i as far as Goita, and surprised the great Aus- 
trian Guard (Grand Garde Autrichienna), which lost nine prisoners and 
some killed,” 

“ Verona, June 23.—The head-quarters of the Emperor of Austria haye 
been removed to Vallegio. The feeling of the troops is excellent.” 

The English correspondents with the two hostile armies, as might be 
expected, paint different pictures of their condition. The gentleman 
with the Allies, writing from Cassano on the 13th June, says of the ad- 
vance of the Allies— 

** It is like an agreeable promenade in a park. Although the country be- 
tween Milan and the Adda is similar to that further West, yet the richness 
of the vegetation, combined with the perfection of cultivation, gives it an 
entirely different character. Thus you have the long straight chaussées, jt 
is true, but they are not those monotoncus sunburnt roads, with equally mo- 
notonous rows of willows, or naked closely-planted poplars, cropped close as 
charity-boys, but you have a road protected in most parts by high full-spread 
chestnuts, poplars, and elms, which impart shade even at noonday. Two 
little ditches, with clear flowing streams, on both sides, impart additional 
freshness, and vivify a dense mass of brushwood and creepers at the foot of the 
high trees. Besides the wild vine, which creeps up gracefully under the 
branches of its more powerful neighbours, you find there all the old acquaint- 
ances—the nut, the raspberry, the cranberry, and every variety of the three, 
while at their feet, near the fresh water, nestle a number of wild flowers in all 
their varied garments. The side roads are no longer those tiresome nursery gar- 
den rows, which must have served as models for the background in the picture s 
of the early Italian school. The richness of the vegetation has transformed 
them into delicious cool country lanes. The rice-fields have quite disappeared, 
and the corn-fields are much less frequent. Instead of them the eye roams 
over large plots of grass, chiefly thick Lucerne, which is grown in large 
quantities in this country, renowned for its dairies. The formal enclosures 
beyond are so completely hidden by the richness of the brushwood and the 
free growth of the trees that they seem the borders of a considerable forest, 
just sufficiently cleared to admit the grassplot. All this mass of verdure 
is animated by the song of the nightingale, the blackbird, and lark, 
who seem to have forgotten the numerous sportsmen of Lombardy, or 





| perhaps, think that while the cry is ‘Morte ai Tedeschi’ they, as good 


patriots, have nothing to fear. From Milan all along to the Adda the 
villages succeed each other with as much rapidity almost as in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, only they are picturesque Italian villages, and not 
uniform suburban hamlets. Besides these you almost every moment meet 
one of the cascini, or large detached farmhouses, or see them in the dis- 
tance, peeping out of the trees beyond the road. Every one is the centre 
of groups of peasants, who seem to have forgotten their work in their anxiety 
to have a look at the troops. Everywhere you are greeted by the sounds of 
music and glasses, gaping crowds saluting and erying ‘ Evviva,’ troops re- 
posing and refreshing themselves; the whole looks like going toa fair. And 
through this jubilee the soldiers have to march by easy stages. When they 
arrive at the halt for the day they encamp in the green fields to the riglit 
and the left, the tents are soon pitched, there is plenty of wine, bread, and 
meat, plenty of wood to cook with, and water everywhere. A detachment 
goes to the village to fetch clean straw, and the bivouac is as comfortable as 
can be. Now and then, indeed, a shower comes down to spoil the fun, but 
no one cares much about this while there is plenty to eat and drink, and the 
next morning the sun does the rest. Not the least important part of the 
afternoon's business is foraging for dainties, which is pleasant work among 
such numbers of rich farms; eggs, fowls, and milk, are never wanting, nor 
is the payment at full market price only, but often rather more.” 

The gentleman in the Austrian camp writes from Soresina on the 10th. 
He is in different case. 

‘*Now, whether this retreat is a masterly movement or a most weak one, 
I think that it will be unfair considering these coincidences, to give all the 
praise or all the blame to Count Gyulai. Of course, the whole army is 
furious; the Lancers have torn the flags from their lances ; the Jagers have 
thrown aside the flowers they always carry in their hats during war, In- 
discreet officers give vent to their feeling in words; the more discreet 
twirl their moustaches by the hour together ; but I must in justice add that 
the general tone is that of stern determination to let the future atone for the 

ast. 

me The more I see of this huge army the more convinced I am becoming 
that, whatever Power devotes its attention to the perfection of the in- 
dividual soldier will secure an almost incalculable advantage in warfare by 
being able to use fewer men, who will be more easily fed, and who can be 
brought to bear on any one point with much greater facility. With the 
Austrian system of recruiting itis impossible to make really efficient sol- 


| diers. A peasant boy is enlisted nominally for eight years, but after two 


leave of absence is given, and he is not called on again except in case ci 
war. Three-fourths of this army, then, even of the Artillerymen, are men 
of less than two years’ service. ‘lo such men the warfare of this country 
must be most trying. The trees are so numerous that they never see their 
enemy till within a couple of hundred yards, and they xerer see their 
own supports. That an army so composed can have fought on equal terms 
for ten hours with a superior force of picked French troops proves that with 
good management during this campaign the men can be depended on next 
year to do anything which soldiers have ever done.” 

General Count Schlick, the present Commander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
trian army, was born the 23d of May, 1789, at Prag, in Bohemia, H 
entered the military service of Austria in 1808, and after the Battle ot 
Aspern, in 1809, became lieutenant of Lancers in the corps of Genera! 
Iiubna. In 1813, he was named colonel and adjutant of the Emperor ot 
Francis II., and in this capacity took part in the principal military events 
of the time, until the loss of an eye, in the Battle of Warschau unfitt d 
him, for a year or two, for the service, which he finally reéntered about 
1815. The'rest of his advancement, up to the rank of Ficld-Marsha!- 
Lieutenant, occurred in the ordinary way, during the long peace which 
followed. 7 : 

His chief military laurels the Count gained in 1848, when with a corps 
d’armée of not more than 8000 men he succeeded in maintaining his 
ground against nearly 80,000 revolted Hungarians. He soon after 
showed considerable strategical talents by preventing the union of the 
two armies of Dembinski and Gérgey, whereby the latter was forced to 
lay down arms before the Russians. It is chicfly this event which 
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gained a name for the General as being an able Commander-in-Chief, 
otherwise he was looked at merely as a daring leader of cavalry, which 
he most undoubtedly is. Count Schlick always wears a “broad black 
band” over the left eye, which, as already mentioned, he lost in battle. 
He is very popular with the army. 
Count Cavour has addressed the following circular to all the Ministers 
and representatives of Sardinia abroad— 
“ Turin, June 12. 
“Sir—In a former circular despatch I had the honour of informing the 
Legations of his Majesty of the acts of spoliation committed by the Austrian 
army in the Sardinian provinces which it occupied. I now have to inform 
ou that a judicial investigation has been made. It will prove that Austria 
a brutally violated the laws of war, and that the conduct of her troops 
js not that which distinguishes civilized nations. The results of this in- 
vestigation will communicated in due time to the Legations. But one 
fact has now been legally confirmed which I wish to hold up to the indigna- 
tion of every Cabinet of Europe. Published by the press it might not be 
credited ; the Government must make it known oilicially, and guarantee its 


truth. 

“On the 20th of May, the same day as the battle of Montebello, at about 
ll am., some Austrian troops were encamped on the heights of Torricella, 
asmall district of the province of Voghera. A patrol, after having arrested 
the constable (huissier) of the tribunal whom it met, and having compelled 
him to act as a guide, entered the village and penetrated the house of the 
farmers Cignoli. Having searched every part of the house the soldiers or- 
dered all the members of the Cignoli family and some other persons who 
happened to be in the farmyard to follow them. The search had resulted 
in the discovery of a small leathern bag, containing a small amount of 
shot (plomb de chasse). 

“The persons arrested were nine in number—viz., Pierre Cignoli, 60 
rears of age; Antoine Cignoli, 50 years; JéromeCignoli, 35 years; Charles 


Gaspard Ricardi, 48 years ; Herménigilde San Pellegrin, 14 years: Louis 
Achille, 18 years. here were also an old man of 60 and a child of 14 
years. 
“ The patrol led them up to the Austrian commander, who was on horse- 
back on the high road, in the midst of his men. 

“ After exchanging a few words in German with the soldiers in charge of 
the prisoners the commandant told the constable who had served as a guide 
to remain where he was. He then ordered the nine unfortunate peasants, 


who could not make themselves understood, and who were trembling all | 





over, to descend into a path by the road side; they had scarcely gone a few | 
| caution and the greatest toleration of the opinions of our fellow-subjects in 


steps when the commandant gave a signal to a platoon to fire on them. 
Eight of these unfortunate men fell dead; cld Cignoli, mortally wounded, 
gave no signs of life, The Austrian troops resumed their march, and the 
commandant, turning to the constable, told him he might go, and that he 
might not be detained by other Austrian troops in the neighbourhood he 
gave him a card to present if necessary as a safe conduct. This card was a 
simple visiting card, bearing, under a Count’s coronet, this name— 
*** Feld-Marschall-Lieutenant Urban.’ 

“This card is kept with the other documents of the investigation. 

“ Shortly afterwards the inhabitants approached the spot where this hor- 
rible butchery had taken place. Old Cignoli, who had recovered his senses, 
was taken to the hospital at Voghera, where he died five days afterwards. 

“Such enormities need no comment. It is an assassination as cowardly 
as it is vile, and of which at most an example could be found only among 
savages and barbarians. 

** You are requested, Sir, to communicate this despatch to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Government to which you are accredited, and I 
beg of you, at the same time, to receive the assurances of my distinguished 
consideration.” 

It is only right to add to this authoritative indictment the statement 
from Vienna that “the Austrian Government formally declares that the 
cruelties attributed to General D’Urban in the message of Count Cavour 
are entirely devoid of foundation.” Details are promised. 


At Novara, there are two large airy hospitals, one civil and the other mi- 
litary. All the ladies of the place without exception of rank or position, have 
offered their services to the surgeons as nurses, and their conduct is stated to 
be admirable. 
eomforting and relieving the sufferers. 

_ The Moniteur publishes a list showing the entire losses of the French army 
in the two battles of Magenta and Melegnano. Magenta—Imperial Guard, 
9 officers killed, 33 wounded; privates, 130 killed, 688 wounded, and 163 
missing. Line—2d corps d’armée, 7 officers killed, 24 wounded ; privates, 


Che Artropalis. 

Lord Mayor Wire entertained a large party of bishops and clergymen 
at the Mansion House on Tuesday to commemorate the founding of the 
Association for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Lord 
John Russell and a goodly number of laymen were also present. In the 
course of the after-dinner-speaking, which chiefly turned on religious 
topics, the Lord Mayor introduced the question of the means of spread- 
ing the gospel in India. The Bishop of Bath and Wells had preached a 
sermon in the morning in St. Paul’s and the Lord Mayor, referring to it 
said that he concurred with the condemnation pronounced by the Bishop 
against the infidel sentiment, inimical alike to our holy religion and to 
the true interests of India, that the Bible, the source of all our national 
blessings, should be excluded from the Government schools in that 
country. Thatsentiment, although it had been sanctioned, mistakingly, 
and without a proper sense of the obligations of Christian rulers, by the 
late Government, was, he believed, opposed to the feelings, not alone 
of the dignitaries and clergy of our church, but of the people of England. 
The free use of the Bible, that common inheritance of all, should be al- 
lowed both to those who were willing to teach and those who were wil- 
ling to listen. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury entirely agreed with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Lord Mayor, and earnestly trusted, now that tranquillity 
again prevailed in that country, that no opportunity would be lost in 
offering to its benighted inhabitants those spiritual advantages which 
constituted the most precious boon that could be conferred on any people. 
The Bishop of London reminded his distinguished audience that near, as 
well as distant lands afford a field for exertion. 

From the convulsions now taking place among the nations of the conti- 


ignoli, 19 years; Barthélemy Cignoli, 17 years ; Antoine Setti, 26 years; | nent, opportunities would, he believed, be afforded to her for sending the 


Gospel, not to heathen lands like India alone, but also to countries much 
less distant, whose people had, unfortunately, for many ages past been de- 
barred from the use of the Holy Scriptures. 

Lord John Russell spoke of the benefits to Europe of British neu- 
trality, of the fatigues of House of Commons life, and of the Bible in 
India. 

With respect to instruction in the Scriptures in the schools of India, the 
— was too serious to be introduced before a | like the present. 
That topic, however, is one on which the wishes of all men must be the 
same, Although the mode of proceeding to be adopted requires the greatest 


India, still, with regard to the object itself, no person in that room agreed 


| more perfectly than he did with the sentiments of the Lord Mayor. 
(Cheers.) 


They may be seen with white aprons and tucked-up sleeves, | 


75 killed, 503 wounded, and 149 missing: 3d corps d’armée, 8 officers killed, | 


46 wounded ; privates, 94 killed, 871 wounded, and 156° missing ; making a 
total for the battle—24 officers killed, and 103 wounded ; and 299 rank and 
file killed, 2062 wounded, and 470 missing. In the affair of Melegnano the 
loss was 13 officers killed, and 56 wounded; and 141 rank and file killed, 
669 wounded, and 64 missing. 

An official account has heen published of the losses of the Austrians at the 
battle of Magenta—63 officers and 1302 soldiers killed, 218 officers and 4130 
soldiers wounded, 4000 soldiers missing. 

Che Canrt. 
Tue Queen has been busily engaged in transferring power from the 
Members of the late to those of the present administration. The bulk of 
the late Government had audiences of the Queen at a Court holden in 
Windsor Castle on Saturday, and on the same day Lord Granville took 
his seat as President of the Privy Council, and the other Members of the 
Cabinet were sworn in. Mr. Headlam, the Marquis of Aylesbury, Sir 
William Jolliffe, and Mr. James Wilson were sworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Two courts were subsequently held at Buckingham Palace when 
other Members of the New Government were duly and ceremoniously 
installed. 

The King of the Belgians arrived at Buckingham Palace on Wednes- 
day on a visit to the Queen. He was accompanied by the Count of 
Flanders. In the evening her Majesty gave a grand concert. 

At the Court held on Thursday Lord Harris had an audience on his 
return from India; and Dr. Campbell did homage upon being appointed 
Bishop of Bangor. 

The list of her Majesty's guests includes the names of the King of the 

Igians, the Princess Alice, the Count of Flanders, the Prince of 

iningen, the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de Weyer, the Earl 
of St. Germans, Lord and Lady Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 








The Lord Mayor is in a small difficulty. The late Government did 
not send a copy of the Rifle Corps circular to the head of the City. A 
requisition was presented to him, however, asking him to call a meeting. 
He consulted the clerk, and found that the Court of Lieutenancy has 
power to raise a volunteer corps subject to Government sanction, and he, 
therefore, appeaicd to the Court on Thursday for advice. After some 
debate it was agreed that the Lord Mayor should see the Minister of 
War, and talk the matter over with him. The City is terribly backward 
in this business. 

The Inns of Court have moved. The Inner and Middle Temple met 
on Wednesday, and resolved to bear their part in forming a volunteer 
corps. The only opposition came from Mr, Ayrton, M.P., and Mr. 
Bowyer, M.P., who, one is tempted to say, were touting for the much 
bepraised Victoria Rifles. Yet, Mr. Ayrton, who took this line, actually 
objects to “class corps”! The members of Lincoln’s Inn met on 
Thursday, under the presidency of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. Sir 
Richard Bethell made an admirable speech in support of a motion in fa- 
vour of forming a rifle corps from members of all the Inns of Court. 

** Upon us as lawyers it has always appeared to me that this duty is more 
particularly incumbent than upon almost any other class, because you are 
all aware that our law has established two things, one of which is a matter 
of obligation, and the other a matter of right. The matter of obligation is 
this—every one of us may be called upon at any time to act as part of the 

osse comitatus of the country in repelling invasion or we own riots. 
There undoubtedly is a universal principle of law establishing the obliga- 
tion of every person in the country, and more particularly those in a certain 
rank of society, to join with the established authorities as part of the posse 
comitatus. Indeed, it is part of the declaration embodied in the Bill of 
Rights that every Englishman has a right to have arnis suitable to his con- 
dition for his defence. I repeat, therefore, that in forming these bodies 
with a view to bring about an ancient and laudable custom—namely, that 
of familiarizing the people of this country with the use of arms, more par- 
ticularly when the arms which are the distinguishing characteristic of mo- 
dern military bodies are arms which the people are hardly likely to become 
familiarized with, except they possess the advantages which rank and wealth 
afford—in forming such bodies, we are only following the example of former 
times.” 

The resolution was carried, and a committee composed of members of 
all the Inns of Court was appointed to execute it. 

The two Houses of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
assembled for business on Wednesday at Westminster. The most re- 
markable incident in the Upper House was a proposal from the Bishop of 
Oxford to found a missionary episcopate. 

In the Lower House there was a smart discussion on church-rates. 
Archdeacon Hale desires that Convocation should be consulted before any 
alteration is made in the law. The House was far from agreeing on the 
subject. Some thought church-rates no grievance, others that they are 
a grievance, and yet others that in principle they are just, but that they 
are unjustly levied. Some thought the motion of Archdeacon Hale a de- 
claration of war against the House of Commons. The matter ended by 
the adoption of an address to the Upper House praying them to unite in 
averting the abolition of church-rates. The House also adopted a reso- 
lution praying for an amendment in the Divorce Act. The clergy ought 
to be consulted on matters affecting the canons or articles of the church 
and the duties of the clergy. 

On Thursday the Upper House appointed two Committees; one to 
consider the laws relating to simony; the other to prepare a draft for 
such vecasional services as may seem needful to carry out a report of 
Convocation in 1854. There was rather an interesting discussion on 
chancels, Lay impropriators and lessees of tithes, it appears, claim and 
take possession of chancels, refusing at the same time to execute the ne- 
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cessary repairs. The Bishop of Salisbury said he had refused to give up 
his estates to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, because they would not 
allow him to have the chancels where the see has property. 

The Lower House was engaged on Thursday in debating the clauses 
of its address to the Queen, 

A pastoral letter from Cardinal Wiseman to his London flock was 
read in the Roman Catholie Chapels on Sunday. I'rom this document it 
appears that during the last ten years the Roman Catholics have esta- 
blished nineteen complete missions, built eighteen ‘ quite new churches,”’ 
and substituted six “ larger churches ”’ for six insufficient chapels. ‘The 
schools have increased in proportion to the missions. Fifteen communi- 
ties of nuns have been established during the ten years, some contempla- 
tive, but “* most engaged in varied and important works of practical cha- 
rity.’ The Cardinal regrets that the fund for maintaining various foun- 
dations has since 1851 been steadily sinking, and he makes an eloquent 
appeal for the needful. 

The Reverend Lord Wriothesley Russell, Canon of Windsor, Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, and half-brother of Lord John Russell, 
00 in the open air in Covent Garden Market on Sunday. This is the 
yeginning of a series of sermons. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Reform Committee on Wednesday, 
Mr. Arthur J. Otway in the chair, it was moved by Mr. W. Coningham, 
M.P., seconded by Mr. W. Roupell, M.P., and resolved — 

“That this Committee believing that they have reason to complain of the 
inadequate representation of the independent Liberals in the Cabinet, await 
with anxiety the fulfilment of Lord John Russell’s promise of an early in- 
troduction of a substantial measure of Parliamentary Reform, and are of 
opinion that the support of independent Liberals both within and without 
the House of Commons should depend on the character of the measures sub- 
mitted by the new Administration.” 

The annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund took place on Wednes- 
day; Mr. Gladstone in the chair. 
after dinner listened with pleasure to an eloquent speech from the chair- 
man, on the world-wide benefits of the institution, the nobleness of the 
profession of literature, and the refining effects of its cultivation, One 
passage may be taken as a specimen, 

‘*IT may, indeed, couple with the profession of literature those who be- 
long to a sister calling—I mean the calling of the fine arts—for there is 
little that can be said with respect to the essential condition of the pursuits 
of one class which is not equally applicable to that of the other. This prin- 
ciple, at all events, is cnaliealie to both—that the followers of those ele- 
vated pursuits, in proportion as they follow them with an enthusiastic devo- 
tion, which is alone the parent of things really great, become in many cases 
less capable than they would otherwise be of bending down their niinds to 
the ordinary course of life. It frequently happens, therefore, that one be- 
longing to this brotherhood will come innocently into distress, where in the 
case of a man not connected with these peculiar pursuits it might fairly 








have been expected that he would not have become dependent on the bene- | 


volence of others. ‘Together with this circumstance rendering them less 
capable of sustaining ordinary human cares, there is, as we have all seen, 
a peculiar susceptibility of organization, which renders these men more 
sensible to pain, which multiplies the effect of pain and care upon them ; 
and when once pain and care have assumed a certain influence, they tell 
directly upon what, to use the language of political economy, we may call 
their productive powers; so that the combination of these causes, together 
with the liabilities which attach to such men, and which attach to them in 
proportion as their professions are devotedly followed, constitutes a case of 
peculiar necessity and of peculiar right to your assistance,”’ 

Mr. Robert Bell made a brief statement of the progress of the institu- 
tion. From 1790 to 1858 the amount appropriated to the recipients of 
the fund was 51,3457. Between 1839 and 1858, a period of twenty 
years, during which the fund had been under its present management, 
26,775/. had been thus applied. In the first thirty-nine years the 
amount bestowed in grants was 24,5707, while in the last twenty-years 
it had reached 26,775/., showing an excess in the latter as compared with 
the former period of 2200/7. In the first ten years from 1839 the grants 
had amounted to 11,970/., while in the last ten years they had amounted 
to 14,805/. In the first five years from 1849 the grants had been 6,824/.,, 
and in the last five years 7980/. The grants in 1856 had amounted to 
1226/., in 1857 to 17802., and in 1858 to 1840/., the largest annual sum ever 
distributed from the fund. 





The annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital, held on Wednesday, Lord Carlisle in the chair, yielded in sub- 
scriptions 2080/7. ‘This hospital, situated in the poor districts of Eastern 


London, and open to the sick poor of all countries, deserves the support | 


it reecives, 

On Thursday there was a ‘Grand National Rose Show,” held at 
Hanover Square Rooms; the flowers and the music attracting a great 
number of visitors. The exhibitors were amateurs and nursery gar- 
deners, and some of the most beautiful roses were shown for their own 
sakes and the owner’s pride, and not for the purposes of competition. 
The stands contained each a dozen choice specimens, set off by the soft 
green background of moss, and the blending of yellows, reds, dark crim- 
sons, and creamy whites, was most delicious. ‘The prizes were awarded 
to classes and not to any particular rose. Any other arrangement would 
create jealousy among these ‘“‘ women of the flowers.” 





An action to recover damages for confinement in a lunatic asylum has 
occupied the Court of Queen's Bench several days this week. ¢ 
in the action was Mr. Ruck, whose examination before the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners we reported at the time. Many of the facts in the present trial are 
repetitions of the statements then made. The defendant was Dr. Stilwell, 
the licensed keeper of a licensed lunatic asylum, Moorcroft House. Mr. 
Ruck, it may be remembered, suffered from delusions, more especially one 
—that his wife had proved unfaithful; and had injured his health by 
drinking. While he was suffering on one occasion, and certainly doing 
strange things, his wife called in a Mr. Barnett, a medical practioner. Mr. 
Ruck was taken from Mr. Barnett’s house to Dr. Stilwell’s asylum, and 
there confined for nine months. The justification for detaining him was 
found in two medical certificates, one from Mr. Barnett, and one from Dr. 
Conolly, certifying that he ought to be detained. Now it was contended at 
the trial that these certificates were bad, because Dr. Conolly was part pro- 

rietor of the asylum, and Mr. Barnett was not in practice. ‘It was also al- 
eged that br. Ruck’s friends were refused admission to see him, and 
certainly his brother-in-law was so refused, On the other hand it was urged 


| plaintiff’s damages at 500/. 


A brilliant company assembled, and | : 1 a . , 
' upon bills and promissory notes since May 1858, when he arrived in Eng- 


The plaintiff 





that Dr. Conolly was only a consulting physician, and that Mr. Ruck was not 
debarred from intercourse with his friends. In summing up Mr. Justice Hill 
said that in modern times great changes had been made in the treatment to 
which lunatics were subjected, and that a soothing kindly system had taken 
the place of the old rule of bodily violence. It had been given in evidence 
during the trial by one himself an eminent practitioner, that Dr, Conolly 
had taken a prominent part in bringing about that system of amelioration 
The questions which he should leave to them to decide were these. In the 
first place, was Dr, Conolly a part proprietor of Moorcroft House, or was he 
a regular medical attendant there? If they should be of opinion that he 
was either the one or the other, he should direct them to find a verdict for 
the plaintiff with such damages as the ease required. If, however, the 
should tind that he was not a part proprietor or a regular medical attendant 
he should direct them to find a verdict for the defendant, he reserving the 
point whether it was necessary within the act of Parliament to bring home 
knowledge to the defendants that the certificate was illegal. There were 
however, two other points which he should ask them to decide, First, 
Whether Dr. Conolly examined Mr, Ruck apart from Mr. Barnett, as re- 
quired by the act of Parliament? Secondly, Was Mr. Barnett, at the time 
of signing the certificate, in actual practice ? 

After an absence of an hour, the Jury returned into court with the fol. 
lowing verdict : 1. That Dr. Conolly received certain payments, by way of 
commission, for certain patients, and that that was sufficient to constitute 
him a part proprietor of Moorcroft House. 2. That Dr. Conolly was a re. 
gular medical attendant at Moorcroft.”” The Jury therefore assessed the 
“3. That there was not sufticient evidence be- 
fore them to show that Mr. Barnett, at the time of signing the certificate, 
was not in actual practice. 4. That there was not suflicient evidence to 
show that Dr. Conolly had not examined Mr. Ruck apart from Mr, Bar. 
nett.”’ 

The Insolvent Court was engaged on Wednesday in looking into the af- 
fairs of Gustave Achille Fould. The insolvent, a young man of about 
twenty-three years of age, son of M. Achille Fould, Minister of State 
under the French Emperor, petitioned under the Protection Act. He de- 
scribed himself as formerly of the Ministére d’Etat, Place du Carrousel, 
Paris, banker's clerk, lately of Moulsey, Surrey, and now of Tachbrook 
Street, Pimlico. His debts amounted to 2,072/., nearly all for money raised 





land with 120/. in his possession. Before quitting France he was in receipt 
of an allowance of 220/. per annum, from his father; but since May 1858, 
that allowance has ceased, and he now attributes his insolvency to that 
cause and to the heavy law proceedings in which he has been engaged, 
From his balance-sheet it appears that in May 1858, he paid 120/. to Mr, 
Edward Lewis, an attorney, on account of certain proceedings in the Di- 
vorce Court. In November 1858, he paid 100/. for law expenses, and in 
December following he applied 750/. out of 1000/7. borrowed from a Mr, 
Taylor in a similar manner. He also expended 220/. in paying messengers 
to and upon the Continent, ‘‘ endeavouring to serve process having reference 
to certain proceedings in the Divorce Court, and in payment of witnesses 
brought over to England.” His property was stated to consist of a claim 
to 1200/. upon his marriage or the attainment of his thirtieth year, anda 
prospective right to a share in his father’s property upon the decease of the 
latter. It was stated that an agreement had been come to between the par- 
ties, whereby the case would stand adjourned by consent until the 22d of 
July. The Court did not object, and an adjournment accordingly took place 

Mr. Coffee, a grocer, residing in Chelsea, has been summoned before the 
Westminster Magistrate for refusing to pay a chureh-rate. The rate 
amounted to 5s. 4d. The collector, not obtaining it after repeated applica- 
tions, said he must proceed to levy; whereupon Coffee threatened to stab 
anybody who attempted to remove anything from his shop. The Magistrate 
reprimanded him for uttering threats that might have led to murder, and 
bound him over in heavy bail to keep the peace. 

Last week a young woman, Anna Bell, appeared before the Lord Mayor 
and told a tale of hard fortune. She said she wasa native of Carlisle. 
Her parents being dead, an aunt had offered her as “a husband and pro- 


| tector’? aman whom she hated, so she fled to Newcastle, and thence to 


London, hoping to obtain the post of stewardess on board some ship going 
to Australia. In her lodgings in town she had been robbed, and had been 
obliged to leave her clothes in pawn for rent. She was virtuous, and only 
wanted temporary relief. She gave as a reference the Countess de Mari- 
court. Inquiries were instituted: it was found that her landlady in Lon- 
don looked on her in a doubtful light because she slept from home ; that 
she was well known at Carlisle, where she had lived with a Militia officer ; 
that one of her parents is alive ; and that the Countess de Maricourt only 
knew her as an inmate of a hospital at Newcastle. The Lord Mayor dis- 
missed her with a reprimand ; and advised her not to stay in London; but 
she persisted in declaring her innocence. ; 

“With all due deference to your Lordship, I will stop in London till I 
clear my character, and I will clear it if I stop till I starve.” She then 
courtesied and quitted the court. 

A woman, quarrelling with her landlord, the man sent for the police. 
She was undressed, going to bed, but the constables dragged her almost 
naked to the station, where the landlord could make no charge. Sum- 
moned by the injured woman before the Worship Street Magistrate, the 
man has been remanded. Mr. D’Eyncourt expressed a very strong opimon 
on the * atrocious” conduct of the constables. Whether the complainant 
was drunk or not they had no right to use her in that manner. 


Provincial, 

Lord Chancellor Chelmsford has carried out to the last his Tory addi- 
tions to the magistracy in country towns. During the last few days his 
Lordship has appointed three more justices to the already over-burdened 
bench at Great Yarmouth, The gentlemen selected are Mr. F. Worship, 
Mr. E. P. Youell, and Mr. J. Clark, all Conservatives. There were be- 
fore twenty-seven names in the commission. 

In his last agonies as Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford also appointed two 
Conservative Magistrates at Bath in the place of one who died on 
Monday, and whose successors were appointed on Tuesday week. Sharp 
practice, my Lord. 


An application was made on Saturday to the Liverpool Magistrate on - 
half of four Chilian gentlemen. They had been arrested during one of the 
periodic revolutions in those parts, packed off to sea in an English merchant 
ship and consigned to the Chilian Consul at Liverpool. The master of _" 
ship, faithful to his contract, landed them at Liverpool. They now see 
redress, 


The Liverpool Magistrate has committed the master for trial, but has 
liberated him on heavy bail. 
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IRELAND. 


The Limerick paper publishes an address to the Irish liberal members, 
signed by Archbishop Leahy (Cashel) and 105 of his clergy, calling upon 
them to unite in demanding a settlement of the land question, the insti- 
tution of vote by ballot, free Catholic education, an alteration in the poor 
law, and a charter for Dr. Cullen’s university. 

SCOTLAND. 

A lawsuit for some years pending in the Court of Session in reference to 
the use of the piers at Gareloch by passengers landing from steamers plying 
on the Clyde on Sundays has just been brought to a termination. When 
the Sunday steamer was first started on the Clyde, in 1853, Sir James Col- 








— proprietor of the piers of Garelochhead, Row, and Rowmore, took | 


orcible measures to prevent the landing of the passengers there, and for 
several Sundays the piers were the scene of unseemly contests between the 
passengers attempting to land and the servants of the proprietor resisting 
the attempt. Legal measures were then taken or the one side to interdict, 


and on the other to claim, the use of the pier by the public on Sundays, | 


The court in the first instance refused to interdict the public use of the pier 
on Sundays until the proprietor had established his rights in a possessory 
action to exclude the public. In the action as ultimately brought it was ad- 
mitted by the defenders, Paton and others, owners of the steamer Emperor, 
that the three piers in question had all been built by Sir James Colquhoun 
at his own expense, and the question at issue was whether the piers being 
used by the publie on the six days of the week the public were entitled also 
touse them on the seventh. ‘The court held that in the circumstances in 
which these piers had been erected the proprietor was entitled, in virtue of 

ion and of usage previous to 1803, to restrict the public use of the 
piers in the way he sought to do, and that the proprietor did not necessarily 
sacrifice his private rights by giving the public access to the piers, their 
being no grant of free-port in the case. The court therefore interdicted the 
defenders from landing passengers at the piers in question in vessels leaving 
and returning to Glasgow on Sundays. 





Forvign and Cnlonial. 

Franrt.—Political news from Paris there is none. The Empress 
Regent performs her duties with exemplary assiduity, living at St. Cloud 
and going to the Tuileries to do business. 

The Morning Post Paris correspondent furnishes some items of news 
bearing on the Italian question. 

**T understand the Government of Turin and that of France have agreed 
in recommending the Tuscans not to demand the absorption of Tuseany in 
the Kingdom of Piedmont. I also learn that the Emperor Napoleon and 
King Victor Emmanuel desire the Italians of all the States of the peninsula 
to employ their energies in assisting the military action of the allies, leav- 


, may she have no children in the wars! 


ing all questions of government and annexation to be discussed and decided 


upon after the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. 

“M. Pourtalés will arrive here forthwith, contrary to what has been 
reported, without visiting either the French or Austrian head-quarters. 

**The Papal Nuncio at Paris has received assurances again that the Allies 
will not offend in any way the neutrality of the Roman States, or encourage 
revolt in the Pontiff’s dominions. 

“ There is no truth in the assertion of the Belgian papers that M. Kossuth 
had received a French passport to travel through France into Italy. The 
illustrious Hungarian patriot has not received any favours directly or in- 
directly from the Government or authorities of Napoleon III. The French 


and wistful glances thrown out, to ascertain if it was really towards them 
the steps were tending. When it became evident that such was the case, 
those who could move crept out of the tents and came towards us. One was 
a boy, twenty-one years of age, but he did not look more than fourteen, 
When advancing at Montebello, where the French were lying hidden in the 
corn, and before he had fired a shot, a rifle ball entered the left side of the 
chest, and, passing clean through it came out at the other side, just under 
the right arm. The wounds were cieatrized, but the boy was not in a fit 
state to be sent from the hospital. He was so weak as to be scarcely able to 
walk, and had death legibly written on his countenance. There was no 
dissenting voice to the expressions of disgust which fell from French and 
foreigners alike at the inhumanity of the hospital authorities in turning a 
child out, after having received so dangerous a wound and being reduced to 
so sickly a condition, to sleep on the bare ground, with the scanty shelter of 
a tent, and without the slightest care or attention. <A stout, « Iderly woman, 


| looking like a shopkeeper in the town, who, I am sure, never imagined she 


could feel such sympathy for an Austrian, bustled up to the boy, and, slip- 
ping a coin into his hand, she began to *‘ tidy him up and make him com- 
fortable,”’ as only women can, She would have the hood brought properly 
over his head, and his great-coat put on properly. God bless her for it, at 

! I heard the American gentleman 
with whom I visited the camp on a former occasion give sundry mysterious 
orders about a tlannel shirt and other articles of clothing, as well as for some 
soothing medicine. His servant has just left with a large bundle. There is 
no need to ask for whom it is intended, for its destination may be pretty ac- 
curately guessed. On the straw was one poor fellow with a broken leg, une 
able to move; and in the doorway of the tent stood another in his shirt and 
trowsers, looking so woebegone and helpless as to rack the hearts of the 
spectators. The earnestness with which he fixed his deep blue eyes on one, 
as though to search out if there was any kindly sympathy for his sufferings, 
for he had been bayoneted in his left arm, was the most painful thing ever 
witnessed.”’ 

® rlginm.—The King of the Belgians came to Brussels on Saturday, 
and presided at a council of ministers. Ilis Majesty afterwards received 
Prince Esterhazy, ex-Austrian minister in London, who had arrived on 
the previous day, on his way to England. 

The Belgian Joniteur announces that as the health of the Duchess of 
Brabant and the Count de Hainaut is going on so satisfactorily no 
further bulletin will be published. 

The Belgian Chambers, according to letters from Brussels, are to be 
convoked for an extraordinary session, for the 5th July, at the same time 
that the provincial councils assemble. The bill for the fortifications of 
Antwerp, according to the plan of M. Brialmont, will be submitted to 
the Le gislature. 

Staly.—In addition to intelligence bearing directly on the war, the 
Italian journals and the telegraph supply some facts of a miscellaneous 
character indirectly bearing on the war. 

The Unione of Turin, in a supplement of the 17th, announces its own 
suspension for a week as decreed by Government, in consequence of an 


| article entitled ‘‘ Soldiers and Money.” 


| towards Modena. 


Government, I may add, does not encourage any revolutionary movement 


in Hungary.” 

The Moniteur of yesterday gave an explanation of the character of the 
dictatorship offered in Italy an all sides to the King of Sardinia, and the 
conclusion drawn that Piedmont wishes to unite all Italy in one State 
without consulting the populations and the great Powers. Such conjec- 
tures have, it says, no foundation. The people wish to make common 
cause against Austria, and with that intention they place themselves 
under the protection of the King of Sardinia; but the dictatorship is a 
power purely temporary, uniting common forces with advantage, without 
prejudging, in any respect, any future combination. 


General Ulloa is now only commander of the Tuscan troops. The 
French have superseded him in Tuscany. Prince Napoleon has marched 
The towns of Romagna, which offered their allegiance 
to the King of Piedmont, have been rebuked from that quarter, and re- 
minded that they are subjects of the Pope. King Victor Emmanuel has 
officially declared that he will not consent to the annexation of any part 
of the Roman States to Sardinia. 

In Venice the people are said to have shown great and open disaffec- 


PP : - 
tion; the streets have been cleared with the bayonct and bullet, disaf- 


The Empress is the President of a Committee organized to collect | 


funds in aid of the families of the killed and wounded. It is composed 
of the Princess Clotilde, Princess Mathilde, Countess Vaillant, Duchess 
de Malakoff, Countess Randon, Duchess de Magenta, Countess Regnaud 
de Saint Jean d’Angely, Madame Parseval-Deschénes, Madame Hamelin, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, Count de Germany, Governor of the 
Bank of France, Baron Barbier, intendant of the Ist military division, 
and M. Davenne, Director of Public Assistance. 


The Marseilles correspondent of the Zimes describes two interesting 


seenes near that town— 

“T went yesterday [June 19] to the encampment of the prisoners at 
Menpemtl. At the period of my visit there were not more than 200 present. 
The detachments from Frioul had not arrived, and others had been sent to 
Tours. The men seemed to be principally Hungarians, and were remark- 
ably well made ; quite as tall as our Guards, although not so broad across 
the shoulders. There was a sprinkling of Italians, and the regiments to 
which the men belonged, so far as could be gathered, were those of Hess, 
Wilhelm, Jellachich, and Regnier. Some had been taken at Magenta, and 
others at Montebello. They were scattered in groups over the field, smoking 
gravely, or endeavouring to enter into friendly diseussion with the French 
soldiers off duty as to their respective merits of firing and charging. As the 
arguments were expressed in pantomime they were probably not deemed 
conclusive by either party. Parties of peasant girls had been admitted to 
the grounds, and, some of them being from Alsace, there was no lack of 
merriment. One tall clear-eyed, laughing-loving German, created infinite 
amusement by trying to explain to a group of Marseillaises the propriety of 

ir drawing straws to determine to whom he was to have the honour of 
addressing his homage. The fellow had a quaint grace and earnestness 
about him that shook the sides of his comrades and bystanders with laugh- 
ter. But his greatest admirers and abettors were the French soldiers. They 
ughed tne loudest, and were the most enthusiastic in their plaudits. One 
Alsatian Artilleryman hung cn his skirts, and interpreted his jokes and de- 
clarations for the benefit of the Gauls, who were surprised and pleased at 
g outdone in their native mercurialism. ‘Comme il va!’ said one; 
. il amateur du beaux sexe,’ said another; and all agreed that he had 
‘du toupet,’ and was ‘fiérement bon enfant.’ ”’ 

“The reverse to this medal was to be seen at the other end of the field. 
Huddled together in tents, and lying on a little straw scattered on the bare 

und, were twenty-eight Austrians, who had been dismissed from the 


| cern her, but for Germany, for the liberty and the peace of Europe. 


nch hospital before their wounds were healed. The sounds of laughter | 
Which came across the field and fell upon their ears were not calculated to 
s0oth their sufferings. But as a party of visitors drew near there were sharp ' 


| rity of Germany as intrusted to its care, 


fected persons have been expelled, and foreigners are not admitted. 

A telegraphic message from Naples says— 

‘* Amnesties have been proclaimed of those political prisoners who were 
not comprised in the amnesties of 27th December and 18th March last, 
Pardon is extended to ‘ attendibili’ and suspected persons. Ordinary sen- 
tences are shortened by three years.” 

A Neapolitan officer has committed an unprovoked and brutal assault 
upon two Englishmen who were looking on while some cavalry were 
drilled. They were arrested but soon released. 

A bulletin from Turin, June 22, contains the following statement. 

** Advices have been received from Arezzo to the 21st. The Swiss regi- 
ments which have left Rome attacked Perugia on the 20th instant. Great 
resistance was made, notwithstanding that the defenders were few. After 
three hours’ fighting outside the town the Swiss entered, and the combat 
continued for two hours in the streets. The Swiss trampled down and kill- 
ed even women and inoffensive persons. The next day the outrages, 
arrests, and firing on the people recommenced. The town is in a state of 


siege,” 


Grrmany.—The mobilization of the Prussian army has been accom- 
panied by several articles in the Prussian Gazette, expounding the mean- 
ing of that step, and throwing light on the policy of Prussia, 

**Since the foundation of the present international law in Europe, the 
great Powers have looked upon every international conflict in Europe as a 
common cause. Prussia would abdicate her position as a great Power if she 
were to renounce her claim to intervene in the Italian question. As the 
Italian question now stands events may occur at any moment which ought 
not to find Prussia unprepared. If England and Russia arm in this sense, 
how much more is it not the duty of Prussia to arm, being so much nearer 
the theatre of actual complications? The balance of power in Europe is 
threatened, and the moment has come for Prussia to speak, with a view to 
the restoration of peace. The Government is perfeetly aware of the sensa- 
tion which will be caused in domestic circles by calling out the militia 
(landwehr). Tut the constitution of the Prussian army left no choice, if 
Prussia had to come torward, as she ought to do, as the representative of the 
German nations; the measure taken by Prussia is simply a defensive one. 
She simply defends the independence of Europe, which would be menaced if 
a new organization should be instituted in Europe without the consent of 
the great Powers. Prussia comes forward, not for interests that do not con- 
The 
display of Prussia’s power appears as a wholesome means to restore peace, 

Prussia will not relinguth this hope as long as there is the slightest 


anc 
chance of its being realized. 

At a later date the semi-official journal says— 

“‘The Franco-Sardinian army is moving near the frontiers of Germany. 
The Prussian Government has repeatedly declared that it regards the secu- 
The Italian conflict is assuming 
ever-increasing dimensions. England and Russia are arming on the greate 
est seale. The Prussian Government would be faithless to its duty, and to 
the sense of the nation, if it should neglect to act commensurately with that 
spirit by which Prussia has become great, Prussia is free from every en- 
gagement; she obeys only those obligations which spring from the inner- 
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most nature of her State interests. It will soon be seen whether Prussia’s 
initiative will be supported with the necessary weight by the German 
States. Prussia’s policy stands firm, and whoever lays obstacles in its way 
a consider that he is rendering services to the enemies of the Father- 
an ” 


The Liberal press in Prussia, in announcing the mobilization, ener- 
getically protest against any intervention in favour of Austria. J’oss’s 
Gazette and the Bourse Gazette, of Berlin, openly declare that any inter- 
vention of the kind would be a public calamity. The Cologne Gazette, 
which expresses the same opinion, sees serious inconvenience in the re- 
solution come to by the Cabinet of Berlin. 

Count Rechberg and Baron Werther, the Prussian Minister at Vienna, 
have gone to Verona. General von der Tann has left Munich, for Ber- 
lin, on a special mission, There is a great talk in Germany of negotia- 
tions, taking the line of the Mincio as a base; but Austria, it is said, 


“has already confidentially informed Prussia that it cannot think of | 


making any cession of territory, since its real line of operations, the 
Mincio, remains intact, and the military forces of Austria are still unim- 
paired.” 

R155ia.—The shipments of machinery to Russia since the opening of 
the navigation are stated to have been on a scale which will go far to ac- 
count for the necessity that has existed for the transmission of gold from 
St. Petersburg to London, especially as similar orders have been exe- 
cuted in America and elsewhere, many of which are paid for by draughts 
on this country. The Neva division of the Russian fleet is now asserted to 
comprise eighty first-class gunboats, constructed on the best recent 
models, while the Baltic fleet consists of thirty-five sail-of-the-line, 
fourteen of which at present at Cronstadt are screw line-of-battle ships 
of from eighty to hundred-and-twenty guns cach. 

@rvrre,—Advices have been received from Athens to the 14th June. 
A change of ministry has taken place. Major-General Milius has been 
appointed Minister of War; Riga Palamidi, Minister for the Interior ; 

onduriothis, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Zainis, Minister of Public 
Instruction and Public Works. 

$uia.—The Calcutta mail arrived in London early in the week. 
The chief intelligence relates to the mutiny which we described last 
week. The new fact is that Lord Clyde has directed a Court of Inquiry 
to investigate the complaints of the men. It is to ‘hear what every 
man has to say.” Evidences of disaffection have appeared at many 
stations. 


Misrellancons. 

The new Ministry held its first Cabinet Council on Monday, at the 
official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury, in Downing Street. 
The Ministers present were, Viscount Palmerston, the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Granville, Duke of Argyll, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord John Russell, 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, Sir 
Charles Wood, Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Earl of Elgin, Sir George Grey, Right Honourable E. Cardwell, 
and the Right Honourable T. Milner Gibson, A second Cabinet Coun- 
cil was held on Wednesday. 


Some progress has been made in completing the list of minor Minis- 
terial appointments. Mr. Samuel Laing is appointed Financial Secretary 
to the _ oe He has for several years withdrawn from all con- 
nexion with commercial undertakings, with the exception of one or two 
foreign railways, the directorship of which he has resigned on taking 
office. 

The Right Honourable Henry Fitzroy will be First Commissioner of 
Public Works, and Mr, Massey, late Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, succeeds Mr. Fitzroy as Chairman of Committees. Lord 
Alfred Paget resumes his old office at the Court as Clerk-Marshal. Lord 
Bury is Controller of the Household. Mr, Bagwell is a Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Lord Sydney will be the new Lord Chamberlain ; and Lord Castlerosse 
and Lord Proby will respectively fill the offices of Vice-Chamberlain and 
Treasurer of the Household. “The Right Honourable Maziere Brady 
has been appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by which that gentle- 
a pension of 4000/7, per annum as ex-Chancellor will be saved to the 
public. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn has been appointed Chief Justice of England 
in the place of Lord Chancellor Campbell. Sir William Erle will suc- 
ceed Sir Alexander Cockburn as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and it is probable that Mr. James Wilde will succeed to the Puisne 
Judgeship vacant by Sir William Erle’s promotion. 


The Qucen has appointed General Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, General the 
Earl of Cathcart, General Sir William Gomm, General Sir Robert Gar- 
diner, to be Knights Grand Cross of the Bath; and General Henry 
Wyndham and Liecutenant-General John Aitchison to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath. 





| 





| 





The dignity of an Earl of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been granted to the Earl of Eglinton. His title will be the | 
Earl of Winton. 

The Queen has bestowed the Victoria Cross upon Lieutenant Francis | 
Edward Henry Farquharson, and Privates Walter Cook and Duncan 
Millar, 42d Regiment ; Lieutenant William George Cubitt, 13th Bengal | 
Native Infantry ; Lieutenant Hanson Jarrett, 26th Bengal Native In- | 
fantry ; and Private John M‘Govern, 1st Bengal Fusiliers; for acts of 
personal daring performed in India. 


According to letters from Malta to the 16th instant, a fleet of eight 
om liners is ready for departure, destined, it is asserted, for the Adria- 
tic Sea. 

_Kossuth has passed through France on his wa 
his stay in Paris he was in communication with i | 
refugees. “‘ Something” is to be “done” in Hungary in connexion | 
with the French Government. | 
The Manchester Examiner assumed, rightl or wrongly, to be the pro- | 








to Genoa. 
ungarian and other 


During 


vincial organ of Mr, Bright, feels painfully the exclusion of that gentle- 


man from the Cabinet, and hints at a contingent hostility on his part, 
which will, under certain circumstances, upset the coach. 











«In looking over the list of the new Ministry, one name 
every one as ‘conspicuous by its absence’; we refer, of course. to Mr 
Bright. His claims to a place in the Cabinet, judged solely by his political 
abilities and the weight of his personal character, are so devides and indis- 
putable, that some mystery is supposed to rest upon his exclusion, ‘To set 
misapprehension at rest we deem it advisable to state that there is no m — 
tery at all about the matter. He has not been asked to take office, and a 
believe, that no fact could be more in unison with his personal inclinations - 
but why this course has been adopted towards one whose Parliamentary in- 
fluence is so great, whose preéminent services to the cause of Reform are 
acknowledged on all sides, and who, if any member of the section of the 
Liberal party to which he belongs were to admitted to office, had cer. 
tainly a prior claim,—this is a question more interesting than difficult of 
solution. Such things have doubtless an inner as well as an outer history 
but the whole case may be easily comprehended without descending to ro2 
condite surmises. That Mr. Bright’s political principles were not deemed 
an insuperable bar to office is obvious from the selection of Mr. M. Gibson 
and Mr. Cobden, whose views are identical with his own. The objection js 
asmallone. Mr. Bright, by his eloquent advocacy of great truths, has had 
the insufferable misfortune to render himself personally obnoxious to a few 
proud and feeble oligarchs, whose influence is mighty in the serener heights 
of aristocratic Whiggism, and not unfelt perhaps at Court; and to their in- 
trigues, incessant and bitter, he is indebted for the privilege of remaining 
unattached, What could be more natural? Exclusion from office on such 
grounds is the best tribute which could be paid to his abilities and _his polj- 
tical worth. We have only to add, that if the necessities of the Cabinet and 
the desire to retain power compel them to codperate with Lord John Russe]] 
in fultilling the just expectation of the Liberal party, then it will undoubt- 
edly receive the support of the country, and of the independent party in 
Parliament ; but if the same dishonest intrigues which have characterized 
the admission into the higher places in the Cabinet of incompetent men, 
and the known secret opposition to the more liberal policy of Lord John 
Russell of a portion oF those who have already violated their deliberate 
pledges, should ultimately prevail, then we may rest assured that there wil] 

2 a speedy end of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, and the reign of Whig 
incompetency will be closed for ever,” 

The Birmingham Daily Post meets the cry of indignation uttered by 
another of Mr. Bright’s supposed organs, in replying to the question, 
somewhat indignantly put—why has not office been offered to Mr. Bright? 
The writer answers : 

** Mr. Bright has both publicly, and, we believe, privately given it to be 
distinctly understood that office is not his ambition, and that he is not dis- 
posed to accept of a place. What Mr. Bright says he means, and there is 
none of the mock modesty of the nolo episcopari about his declarations. He 
feels that he is more useful as an independent Member, that he serves his 
country best when unfettered, and that in taking office, though he would 
sacrifice no principle, he must perhaps, for the sake of carrying on Govern- 
ment, occasionally yield his assent where he could scarcely give his entire 
approbation. To me my for a moment that any ‘ indignity’ has been 

y 


will occur to 


offered to our Member by Lord Palmerston, in this fancied ‘ exclusion’ is 
ure nonsense. Mr. Bright may well say ‘ save me from my friends.’ He 
as indicated a course which he feels that he can pursue consistently and 
with satisfaction to himself, but others seem determined to chalk out a line 
of conduct for him, and begin by attempting to destroy that good under- 
standing between Mr. Bright and Ministers which he at least is disposed to 
maintain until he sees reason to withdraw his confidence.” 

The Economist has published a letter on the Coiperative Associations 
of Paris from the pen of Mr. William Coningham, which may prove in- 
teresting to our readers, since Mr. Coningham is known to have specially 
studied the subject. 

“Sir—In the notice which you did me the honour to take of my pamph- 
let on the Paris Associations, you observe that the success of the codperative 
movement is to be measured by the duration of the associations, and that a 
knowledge of their present condition would be of greater value than any 
narrative of their past history. This may perhaps be true, and without 
entering at any length into particulars, I may briefly describe their present 
condition. 

**A considerable number of these societies have survived the political and 
financial crisis through which France has passed since the year 1848, and 
are steadily developing their resources, may instance the associated 
‘Armchair Manufacturers,’ (who have recently added a steam engine to 
their establishment,) the ‘ Last Makers,’ (Formiers,) the ‘ File Makers,’ the 
‘ Block Tinmen,’ (Ferblantiers,) the ‘ Pianoforte Manufacturers,’ the ‘ Chair 
Makers,’ (Tourneurs en Chaises,) &c., &e.; and the association of ‘ Masons,’ 
in the Rue St. Victor, which consists of 150 families, is singularly prospe- 
rous, and in one year has divided as much as 50 per cent profit on the capi- 
tal of the shareholders. 

“One remarkable change has been introduced in the organization of 
these societies; namely, the permanent character which it has been found 
necessary to impart to the officer of manager (gérant.) The officers of the 
society are now no longer exposed to the ordeal of an annual reélection ; 
they are liable to be displaced only on the score of maladministration or of 
misconduct. 

‘I found the spirit of self-dependence among the workmen, and of at- 
tachment to the principles of codperation, as strong as ever, and some of the 
most inteligent among them assured me that nothing would induce them to 
relapse into their former state of dependence on the will of an employer, ane 
consequent liability to arbitrary dismissal. 

‘‘ Mutual benefit societies, from which they anticipate, and indeed have 
already received, considerable advantages, have been founded among them 
under the immediate sanction of the Imperial Government. . 

“These are a few of the salient points, which may, perhaps, interest 
your readers, and be of use to the operative classes in this country, on whom 
the spirit of codperation has taken a strong hold. 

**T remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

**23, Wilton Place, June 13.” 


Witiiam ContncHAM. 


On Friday, the 18th instant, Professor Faraday delivered a lecture at 
the Royal Institution, ‘‘On Becquerel’s Phenomena of Phosphorescence © ; 
phosphoric light was first contrasted with electric light, and that pro- 
duced by the combustion of hydrogen ; and was described as having 
been pent up in certain bodies at the time of their formation, and set free 
by the application of heat, but not as the product of combustion. Phos- 
be Badin. and fluorescence were then compared. Fluorescence had 
been represented as a special luminous appearence in certain bodies dur- 
ing their exposure to light, but not the actual effect of that illumination. 
Phosphorescence was called forth in the same manner, but was visible 
after the removal of the source of light. M. Becquerel, however, had 


suceceded in proving by the aid of a delicate instrument termed a Phos- 
phorescope, that bot! 
also ascertained that t 


jhenomena were of the same character ; he had 
he excitement of phosphorescent bodies by light 
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was materially interfered with by the action of glass, which intercepted 
the heating portions of the ray. The lecturer then referred to a state- 
ment of his, published two years ago in the Philosophica? Transactions, 
that Trom observations he had made, he believed lightning left its mark 
in the sky. No explanation of this phenomenon was given at the time, 
but the independent researches of M. Beequerel had since proved oxygen 
to be a phosphorescent body. This was confirmed during the lecture by 

yeral beautiful experiments; and it was shown that the electric fluid 
nits passage through the atmosphere might really wrice its track in the 
jeavens with phosphoric light. ‘The lecture was delivered before a very 
rowded audience, and concluded the Friday evening course for the 
ssion. 

Royal Geographical Society, Monday evening, June 27, half-past eighty 
».m. Papers to be read— 

1. Notes on a Voyage to New Guinea, by Alfred K. 
.R.G.S. 

2. Remarks on Portuguese Journeys across Central Africa, by James Mae- 
jueen, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
* 3. Travels in Eastern Siani and Cambodia, by D. 0. King, Esq., Ke. 


Wallace, Esyq., 


rom 


r . . 4 : ° | 
Lord Napier presides at the one-hundred-and-fifth anniversary dinner 
: | have a proper respect and a 


f the Society of Arts, at St. James’s Hail, on the 28th instant, and the 
nnual general meeting for receiving the Council's report, &c., will be 
held next day at the rooms in the Adelphi. 


The Red Sea telegraphic line has been safely carried from Suez to 
Aden, and the first message has been sent along the wire to the Queen. 
“ Your Majesty’s possesions at Aden” so runs the despatch, “are in 
legraphic communication with Egypt.” 

At the same time M. de Lesseps has begun the works for his famous 
suez Canal in defiance of the Egyptian Government, and has been 
openly supported in this audacious proceeding by the French Consul. 


+ 





Blondin, « tight-rope performer, is reported by the Nivgara /al/s Gazette 
to have ascended one of the wire rope guys extending from the suspension 
bridge to the bank near the water’s edge—a long distance over the boiling 
rapids, He also suspended himself by his fect from the wire over the river 
rushing through the great chasm below. 

A letter from Milan of the 12th says—* Yesterday evening the band of 
the Guides, so well known in London and at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
played for two hours before the portico of the Scala, Among other airs 
ae save the Queen’ was given. Most of the hearers knew it as well as I 
did. 

Mr. Patterson, a legal fpractitioner, has disappeared from Witham, in 
Essex, where he resided, leaving a heavy account with his creditors. 
Many, says the Essex Herald, who from his reputed wealth and general 
character, placed implicit confidence in him, are likely to be severe sufferers. 
The liabilities are stated at between 50,000/. and 60,000/., about one half of 
which are secured. Several cases have been mentioned of persons who had 
deposited all their money in his hands at interest. The Sheriff is in posses- 
sion and the property is advertised for sale. Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. 
Patterson and the large family left on her hands. 








“A Gotpen Ruin.—I no you are fond of the aristocracy, I trust you 
miration for the second estate in the realm; 
that you like to elbow lords and rub shoulders with countesses ; for 1 pro- 


test that our skeleton key will admit us for once to society as aristocratic as 


| you will find at St. James’s, and much more so than at present is to be 


} found at Almack’s. 


Get your best bows, your most courtly manners then, 
though I am not very sanguine that you will find any-one inside with 
whom you can claim suflicient acquaintance to bow or to be courtly too. 
Perhaps the best plan—and one that you may adopt through life—is to bow 


| gravely or lift your hat, to the handsomest, haughtiest and richest looking 
| people, male or female, you mect anywhere, in parks or in palaces, at the 


| operas or on the race course, whether you know them or not. 


The Rome and Civita Vecchia telegraph line was opened to the public | 


n the 13th. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has appointed Mr. C. L. Ryan, of the 
‘Treasury, to be his private secretary. Mr. J. M. Maynard, of the War 
Office, has been appointed private secretary to Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secre- 
tary for War; and Mr. B. Seton, of the War Office, private secretary to the 
Earl of Ripon, Under Secretary. 

Lord John Russell has appointed the Honourable George Elliot and Mr. 
George Russell to be his private secretaries. Mr. Villiers Lister has been 
appointed Précis Writer.—G/lobe. 


Mehemet Ali, brother of the Viceroy of Egypt, has arrived in Madrid, 
and been received at a private audience by the Queen, and entertained at a 
grand dinner. Her Majesty has conferred on him the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

It is not often that a singie steamer is freighted with so many Indian 
officers of note as the Madras, which arrived on the 10th at Suez from Bom- 
bay. 
Lang; Colonel J. Le Grand Jacob, C.B.; Colonel C. Blood; (Bt.) Lieu- 
tenant Colonel H. B. Edwardes, C.B. 

The Genoa Gazette announces that the Spanish Generals Pronio, de Li- 
vera, Orrian, Coello, O'Donnell, and Lopez Domugnez have arrived at 
Genoa, and are about to proceed to the allied camp, being duly authorized 
for that purpose. 

A copy in marble of Denham’s bust of the Queen, has been presented to 
M. and Madame Otto Goldschmidt, in acknowledgement of the good service 
they did, by giving a concert in aid of the Nightingale Fund which rea- 
lized 2000/. 

The Grand Duchess Dowager of Weimar, mother of the Princess of Prus- 
sia, and aunt of the Emperor Alexander, died on Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock. 


** Messrs. Scholefield and Bright were returned by near 3000 majority, 
vet the ‘few hundred pounds’ are wanting to cover their election expenses. 
No pleasure is free from its share of alloy, and ‘ the bill’ is the anti-climax 
f all entertainmerts, political and social. We have no desire to pry into 
the financial arrangements of Mr. Acland’s friends; we hope they have 
been pleasantly made, and to the satisfaction of all concerned. But the 
Liberals have not quite done their duty. Scarcely half of the cost of the re- 
turn of Messrs. Scholefield and Bright has been subscribed. .... We 
share the belief held by those who take the more just view of the relation of 
the constituency to the representatives, that the services rendered to the 
ommunity by such men as our members makes their free return to Parlia- 
ment a simple duty on the part of the constituency. Impressed with this 
belief, and feeling very strongly the injustice of allowing the cost of the late 
contest to fall upon them, a number of gentlemen who have already sub- 
scribed have placed in our hands additional subscriptions towards the pay- 
ment of the second half of the expenses. The supplementary amount thus 
romised is already about 50/., and we shall be glad to receive and acknow- 
ledge further sums.’’— Birmingham Journal. 


An equestrian statue, by Von Clodt, to the memory of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, in the uniform of his first regiment, will be displayed at St. 
Petersburg on the 7th July, his birthday. 

Regret is feelingly expressed in various quarters at the death of Mr. Jacob 
Bell, the chemist of Oxford Street, in his forty-ninth year, who was better 
known to the art-world as the friend and agent of Sir Edwin Landseer, As 
President of the Pharmaceutical Society, he advanced the education and 
standing of his profession; as a generous associate and patron of living 
painters of his country, whose talents he honours in his noble bequest to the 
nation, he will be long remembered, whilst his unostentatious charity 
among all classes of society will keep his name alive among the present 
generation. He has left thirteen first-class pictures to the nation. Of 
Landseer’s there are—‘* The Maid and the Magpie,”’ exhibited last year at 
the Royal Academy; the celebrated picture of the ‘* Shocing,” ‘* The 
Sleeping Bloodhound,” ‘* Alexander and Diogenes,”’ ‘* Dignity and Impu- 
dence,”’ and ** The Defeat of Comus’’; there are also ** The Sacking of a 
Jew’s House,”’ by C. Landseer; a couple of landscapes by Lee and Sidney 
Cooper; O'Neil’s picture of ‘‘ The Foundling examined by the Board of 
Guardians’; one of Ward’s best historical works—‘‘ James II. receiving 
the News of the Landing of the Prince of Orange”’ ; the ** Derby-day’”’ of 
Mr. Frith ; and a smaller but exquisite copy of ‘*‘ The Horse Fair,"’ of Rosa 
Bonheur. 


For seven weeks the number of deaths in London has decreased. Last 
week it declined as low as 913, that is 60 below the average, if no allowance 
be made for the increase of population, and 157 below the average obtained 
by allowing for the increase. The Registrar-General styles this a ‘* compa- 
Tatively satisfactory state of the public health.” 


It is ten to 
one that they will imagine they have met you somewhere, although they 
ean’t exactly remember the locality ; and five out of nine, perhaps, will re- 
turn your salute with a graceful bend of the head, or a wave of the hand, 
Well-bred people are very courteous, and very rich people become so : an 


I have known some excellent colonial appointments obtained, nay, a 


| moneyed marriage er two brought about, by assiduous bowing to entire 


strangers.— /nside London : by G. A. Sala in the London Journal. 


mana i 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY MORNING, 
Our Paris correspondent sends a budget of interesting information on 
political and commercial topics. 


° . . , “ Paris, Friday 
Notwithstanding the denials of several newspapers, Prince Esterhazy, 


| after an interview with the King of the Belgians at Brussels on Saturday, 


| arrived in London on Monday night; the 


The officers are—Major-General H. J. Roberts, C.B.; Colonel W. | 


| tral Rhine ; the 3d and 5th upon the 


‘atric says that it was at the re- 
-- of the late [English] Government that his journey was postponed. 
The presence of the Prince and King Leopold in London has an intimate 
connexion with the action of Prussia. It seems that the mobilization is 
being pushed forward with the greatest vigour; and that we shall soon see 
the army in motion. The Prince Regent has sent an emissary to the Em- 
yeror of the French, with proposals for an arrangement. The passage of the 
Mincio by the French will be taken as a rejection of the proposals; and 
Prussia will proceed to support Austria in Italy as well as on the Rhine. 
The proposals are, I am assured, the same as 1 mentioned a fortnight ago, 
namely, a thorough administrative reform in Lombardy, but no territorial 
changes. It is also said that the Emperor of the French is not unwilling to 
make peace on reasonable conditions, but of course would not accept such 
proposals as those of; Prussia: that he might be induced to leave ache 
in the hands of au Austrian Archduke, provided Lombardy were ceded to 
Sardinia. The friends of the Emperor urge him most strongly to listen to 
overtures; they represent to him the numerous complications that daily 
arise from the continuance of the war, the danger of being ranked with 
Garibaldi, Kossuth, and the enemies of the Catholic church, and the diffi- 
culty of tighting Germany as well as Austria at the same time. 

The English Government has sent a note to the different German States, 
advising them strongly not to interfere in the strife. Such a protest will 
have but little effect ; they suppose that the English people ooul not view 
with displeasure an antagonist able to lower the tone of France, 

Very little business has been done at the Bourse this week ; during the 
early part speculators maintained an expectant attitude, awaiting the issue 
of the great battle which was to decide the fate of Lombardo-Venetia ; 
and on Wednesday came the news that the Austrians would not fight in the 
open field ; a piece of information which opened wide the gate for political 
predictions, some contending that the war will linger on for months, while 
others saw an opportunity for re-opening negotiations and settling the dis- 
pute by more peaceable means. The dulness of the market was not dissi- 
pated; owing in some measure to the absence of brokers, licensed and 
unlicensed, who were called upon to give evidence in an action instituted by 
the Committee of the French Stock Exchange against the unlicensed bro- 
kers for usurpation of functions. In other respects there is no commercial 
news; the accounts from the wine districts are bad; there has been too 
much rain. It is said Sardinia is about to open a subscription for another 
loan of a hundred millions of francs ; which is not at all improbable ; and that 
the Lombard Railway Company will not pay the dividend in October in 
money, but in bonds; as happened in the case of the Austrian railways. 


A Vienna telegram states that “ Prince Esterhazy's visit to London is 
unaccompanied by any official mission whatever.” 

The following telegraphic despatches purport to illustrate the policy of 
Prussia. 

“* Berlin, June 21,—At a military conference held yesterday morning, it 
was resolved that the Guards should remain at Berlin and at Potsdam. The 
four regiments of the Landwehr of the Guards, and two regiments of 
cavalry, will be cantoned in the province of Brandenburg. The 4th, 7th, 
and 8th corps of the army will take | position between the lower and cen- 

Jpper Rhine and the Maine; the 5th 
corps (Posen) will proceed to its destination by the route of Silesia, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, The departure of troops will take place about the Ist of 
July.” 

“ Berlin, Thursday.—Prussia has demanded permission to march 31,000 
troops through Hanover to the Rhine between the Ist and the 5th of July.” 


It is in no spirit of boast if we ask leave to remind our readers of the more 
important points on which we have been able to supply them with the ear- 
liest and most-accurate information. We are taking g.eat pains to deserve 
their confidence by pledging ourselves only to statements on which we are 
well informed, and limiting the form of our statement to the facts which 
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warrant it. Some of our readers we know bear these incidents distinctly in 
mind, but others may not remember the precise data on which their journal 
is entitled to their confidence. 

We make no allusion to our own views, put forward as such. For instance, 
it is a matter of comparatively little importance that the first suggestion of 
a Congress applicable to the present state of affairs appeared in our Topics 
of the Day, slightly in advance of any official proposals, and of similar 
suggestions in the Parisian papers. We present our views as such, not as 
intelligence. 

The Russian proposal of a Congress was first announced in the Second 
Edition of our number for March 19th. We then stated that ‘ Russia has 
proposed a Congress of the Five Powers, to be held at some other place than 
Paris, and France has agreed ; it remains to be seen whether Austria will 
give her consent.” 

In the second edition of our number for April 23, we stated that “ we 
have the strongest grounds for believing a close and intimate understanding 
in the present juncture, and all that it involves, to exist between France 
and Russia.” 

During the week that ensued a statement appeared in the most conspicu- 
ous quarter that a double treaty, offensive and defensive, had been con- 
cluded between Russia and France. We then explained that there was an 
understanding between France and Russia, and that it had probably been 
reduced to writing as a memorandum of the case as it was understood at 
the time by the two parties, but that there was no treaty. The treaty has 
since been denied on authority, Lord Malmesbury has very lately stated 
that there was a written memorandum of the understanding. On the 4th 
of June instant, we stated that ‘‘ Prince Esterhazy leaves Vienna for London 
on an extraordinary mission.’’ The most confident denials were at once 
put forth as to the Prince’s intention of coming. He has now come. The 
mission was also denied. We have authority second only to that of the 
Prince himself for laughing at any such denial. On the 11th of June we 
stated in the following words that Prussia was about to mediate in support 
of Austria—** Prussia has consented to aid Austria in preserving her pos- 
sessions in Lombardy. Prussia will uphold the treaties of 1815 with all 
her power.” 

In the intervals we have made many other statements, such as the ad- 
vance of the French troops towards Italy, which has been confirmed by the 
event. We bave pointed to the incidents, we have named their course, 
they were of utmost importance because they were met with contradiction, 
and because in each case they have been confirmed by the event, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Frmay AFTERnoon. 

The position of affairs in Prussia and Germany in connexion with the 
present war, caused a considerable amount of uneasiness in the Stock Ex- 
change on Monday, and the Funds were eonsequently depreciated at least 
§ per cent; there is a growing fear that Prussia will ultimately if not 
shortly be drawn into hostilities, and this fact alone was sufficient to produce 
the gloom which was then observable. The Indian news of dissatisfaction 
spreading among the European troops likewise produced great heaviness. 

onsols were first quoted 92} 923 ex div., (4 below the closing of Saturday,) 
and were afterwards pressed by public sales down to 92}, and late in the 
evening to 92; business has since been active and a fluctuation of } per 
cent has taken place. On Tuesday a recovery from this depression was es- 
tablished of about } per cent; Consols were eagerly purchased by speculators 
to close engagements, and the result was that from 924 921, the Market ad- 
vanced to 923, closing firm at 92} 928. There have, however, been but very 
few operations of any magnitude, the dealing public evidently awaiting the 
result of the next and imminent collision between the belligerent armies. 

The majority of bargains have lately been for the fall, and yesterday 
there was a transaction of 100,000/, in Consols. There is hardly anything 
doing today, though a recovery of } per cent has taken place upon the open- 
ing. Consols mark 91%, but leave off 924 92}. 

Money has been in rather greater demand, but in the Stock Exchange 
short loans on Government Securities are at very moderate rates. The Bank 
Directors at their weekly court yesterday made no alteration in the mini- 
mum rate of discount. Exchequer Bills, 23 26; Bank Stock, 219221; In- 
dian Debentures, first issue, 94} 94%; Ditto, Serip, 935 94. 

The Market for Foreign Securities has this week been in the most quiet 
and inactive state. The late rise has barely been maintained, and in Turk- 
ish stocks the decline has equalled 3 per cent. There is, however, so little 

encral business doing just now, that should Continental politics take a 
vourable turn, the prices in this market would be materially influenced, 
and a great rise might be expected. Money continues abundant, there being 
but little employment for it in so great an absence of business. Mexican, 
17} 18; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 8486; Peruvian Three 

r Cents, 6365; Turkish Six per Cents, 71 73; Ditto New, 58 60; 

uenos Ayres, 7476; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents, 17 18; Victor Em- 
manuel, 86 88; Sardinian, 80 82; Russian, 104 106; Spanish, 41 42; Por- 
tuguese, 42 43. 

he transactions in the Railway Share Market during the past week have 
been on the most limited scale, the public having, to a considerable extent, 
ceased purchasing since the late fone The traftic returns are highly 
favourable, and the forthcoming dividends are expected to show an im- 
provement upon the corresponding dividends of last year. The markets all 
round close with very little alteration in quotations. The following are the 
last in the leading undertakings—Midland, 98} 99; Great Western, 54 544; 
London and North-Western, 89} 90; London and South-Western, 90 91; 
Caledonian Shares, 39} 393; London and Brighton, 111 112; North 
ion 20%” 48 48 discount ; Shettield, 35 354; Leeds, 893 90} ; South-Eastern, 

OL. 

the French Railway Market is inanimate and speculative operations at a 
stand-still ; Lombardo-Venetian Old, 14 1} dis.; Ditto New, 1} 1) ; North- 
ern of France, 36 36}; Paris and Lyons, 3232}. The Indian Market is flat, 
but investments by the public continue ; the news from India has naturally 
had an adverse influence, Madras 20/. Shares, 19 193; Great Indian Penin- 
sula, 98 100; and East Indian, 100 101. 





Urabe, Xr, 


A circular has been addressed to the wholesale houses of London, bear- 
ing the signatures of nearly the whole of the ribbon manufacturers of 
Coventry, in which they state that they have come to the determination of 
not paying the carriage of goods to London, as has hitherto been the 


custom ; the rule to take effect after the Ist of July next. 
Silk has lately been advancing in price. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

It is so much the custom to go out of Paris at this time of the year 
that we are gradually losing all our fashionable women. They distppear 
with their train of packages, and seek the quiet of watering places, jp 
order to make up for the fatigue of winter. There are still some new 
coverings for the shoulders, only it is difficult to select out of so many 
patterns. The most useful and distingué are made of a fancy cloth, fine 
and soft as cashmere, and woven in little squares of two colours, of which 
one is white. Large plaids are almost doned. These mantles are 
made high, after the fashion of a pelisse, and the hood is over a shoulder. 
piece, which prevents any bungling at the back. They are trimmed with 
a deep quilling of the same material, which in some cases is double, and 
edged top and bottom with a silk braid. A very original effect is pro. 
duced, if one of the ruches is in white merino, the other of black silk, 

Muslin dresses with white grounds and small patterns are seen every- 
where, They are accompanied by shawls of the same, trimmed with two 
flounces, or by straight scarfs also trimmed with flounces. Miscellaneous 
colours are generally avoided in summer toilets. Plain white muslins are 
worn of an evening, as dancing is not yet given over. They are made 
with flounces, and a bright riband is run through the hems, and through 
the bouillons which intervene. White tulle dresses are ornamented with 
embroidered white silk, which glitters and produces an effect of beads, 
These robes are full and plain, and the embroidery is let in all round, 
La Maison Couchonnal, famous for this specialité, has invented medal- 
lions and magnificent bouquets of flowers, which are the natural aceom- 
paniments of anything so elegant. These dresses can be embroidered in 
colour, and there is one pattern, called guirlande de Turin, from com. 
bining the colours of “ Italy,” which meets with immense approval, 
Pomegranates, green corn, and white daisies, are interlaced, so as to sug- 
gest the Italian flag; and putting this idea out of the question, the de- 
sign in itself is executed to perfection by some of the best workmen in 
Paris. La Maison Couchonnal cannot execute all the orders that are 
sent in, the demand is so great. Some of our Parisiennes are sporting 
red, white, and green, and fortunately this choice of colours, with its poli- 
tical meaning, does not violate the rules of good taste. A white dress 
trimmed with green and red is by no means an unpleasing spectacle, and 
it can be very well managed, by wearing green ribands all down the side 
of the skirt, and a bunch of red flowers in the corsage and in the head- 
dress. It is far easier with bonnets ; for what is prettier than white rice- 
straw, with poppies or geraniums, and long grass streamers. Bonnets 
not intended for full dress, can have crowns of spotted tulle or lace, which 
render them very light. Black taffetas is constantly used in trimmings, 
and almost all ribands have black grounds with straw-coloured designs. 
After all, novelties are very scarce, and it is difficult to avoid repetition. 
Shopkeepers call this the dead season, and there is nothing to report only 
in the way of trifles. If anything is creating a fureur at the present mo- 
ment it is a glove, patented by Sauton, and called gants Italicns. They 
open at the back of the hand, and close with three engine-turned gilt 
buttons. They terminate at the wrist with an elastic of a different co- 
lour, and they are sown with silk the colour of the elastic. They fit to 
perfection, and no well dressed lady thinks of being without them. There 
is likewise a fashion in boots. Heels are worn higher and higher, and 
they are even added to shoes. Bronze leather, or peau Anglaise as the 
French call it, is preferred this year above everything else. Brown, 
grey, and green taffetas are always distinguished, but unfortunately they 
are not durable. Leonie pb’ AUNET. 





RIFLES. 

The Government have ordered some trials to be made of a new priming 
apparatus which, if successful, will be of very great importance, not only 
to the army but to sportsmen. The invention is patented, and Mr, 
Holland, of Bond Street, the well-known gunmaker, = been entrusted 
with the task of adapting it to the ordinary Enfield rifle used in the 
army. Instead of the copper percussion cap so long in use, which was 
invented by Forsyth, the new plan consists in taking a number of small 
indented dises of copper, as if the end of every cap were cut off; and then 
all these, being filled with the percussion composition, are joined together 
slightly by a kind of cement, like a pile of little cheeses, They are, 
however, easily separated by the proper application of force. These 
rouleaus are placed in a tubular chamber attached to the lock, and are 
acted on by a spring which forces them upwards as they are required. 
In the action of cocking a disc is forced off and then moved forwards on 
to the nipple, by means of a slip of metal attached to the hammer. As 
far as the trials have gone this contrivance has been found to act very 
well. The advantages of this mode of priming are, the certainty of 
having a cap always ready on the nipple, so long of course as the supply 
lasts; and this would be much larger than a man usually carries, as the 
space occupied by these dises is very small, probably eighty or a hundred 
rounds may be contained in each rouleau, Then there is the saving ot 


| the movement for capping and consequent gain of rapidity in firing. 


The breech-loader invented and patented by Mr. Freeby is remarkable 
for its great simplicity in the construction of the loading apparatus and 
easy action in charging. The moveable portion of the breech is attached 
to the barrel by means of a powerful screw on the outside of the barrel ; 
the chamber in which the cartridge is placed is exposed by simply turn- 
ing a lever handle from its position under the stock, to the offside of the 
stock. The cartridge having been placed in the barrel, the lever handle 
is returned to its place under the stock, which action brings at the same 
time the moveable breech in close contract with the barrel, with a very 
great resisting power ; equal of course to the size of the thread of the 
screw. The cartridge is forced into the barrel by a plug which is ground 
true to fit the breeching, and thus prevents the escape of air at the mo- 
ment of explosion. This perfect closure of the breech is of importance 12 
several respects : it ensures the application of the whole expansive foree 


| of the powder, it also prevents the intrusion of any damp upon the charge, 


and above all it contributes mainly to make the weapon a safe one, a 
this plug is retained in its place by a force equal probably to fifteen or 
twenty tons, ‘ : 

This weapon is undoubtedly one that is well suited to soldiers, it seems 
to be as little liable to be put out of order as it is possible to make one, 
and in practice it is found to be capable of being fired for a great number 
of rounds without clogging. It has also the great recommendation of 
being cheap, for it ean be manufactured in quantity at a cost little above 
that of the Enfield rifle. Mr. Freeby is the inventor also of a weapon 
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which he calls the chain gun, the principle of which is, that a number of 
small tubes, cach containing a cartridge are strung together like a chain, 
and these are attached to the gun at the breech and brought into the posi- 
tion one after the other by a small lever, worked by the left hand; each 
cartridge being in turn forced into the barrel by a screw and plug of 
similar kind to those employed in the rifle described above. This chain 
method is applicable to artillery in position ; it is certainly a means of ob- 
taining great rapidity of firing, but would be much more liable to be 


upset by the chances of the field than some of the other plans applied to | 


artillery. 
INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 

Now that London and other large towns are about to be liberally 
treated with water, it behoves the authorities to see that the water so 
given to the public be really wholesome. That the pump water of Lon- 
don is unmitigatedly bad, we have on record the testimony of no fewer 
that thirty-two medical officers of health. One of those gentlemen. Mr. 
F. B. Goderich of Kensington, asserts that at certain seasons of 
the year, pump water is not only hard, but contains large quan- 
tities of organic matter, and that too of the worst description; 


consisting of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, phosphoric acid, and | 
chlorine of magnesia, Bearing these facts in mind, Dr. Medlock 
turned his attention to the subject of the purification of water. Iis 


investigations resulted in what he considers a remedy for the evils, in a 


mode by which he prevents water's retaining poisonous propertics, | 
whether arising from the presence of putrefactive organic matters, or | 


acquired by contact with leaden pipes and cisterns. Filtration is mere- 


ly mechanical, simply separating the insoluble or visible matter, and not | 


in any way destroying the putrescent constituents of the water, more 
especially that portion which is dissolved, and consequently invisible ; 
the water then must be purified by some other means. 

he has contrived what is termed a “double-action water purifier.” 


This purifier is a small slate cistern about two feet six inches in length, | 


eighteen or twenty inches in height, and ten inches wide; divided in its 
centre. Into one of the compartments are placed a series of thin shect- 
iron plates, about an inch apart; the plates being the whole of the 
width, and two-thirds of the depth of the cistern. The water to be 
purified is poured into that part of the cistern containing the iron plates ; 
and after it has remained in contact with the plates a few hours it is 
effectually purified. It is then passed through a peculiarly constructed 
filter pot at the bottom of the other portion of the cistern, and is now 
ready foruse. And according to the testimony of W. H. Bucklee, the 
chemist of New Bond Street, it is ‘ bright, colourless, sparkling pure 
water, devoid of all organic matter, and most agreeable to the taste.” 
Mr. W. 8. Burton, of Newman Street, Oxford Street, is now manufac- 
turing these purifiers. Onc, the size we have mentioned will purify four 
gallons in a day. 

The fine weather having set in, out-door games are in vogue; among 


them the game of “Croquet,” admirably adapted for lawns or other | 


small enclosures, recently introduced by Jaques and Son of Hatton Gar- 
den. The apparatus for the game consists of ten iron arches, or yokes, 
driven into the ground about eight feet apart from each other ; forming 
an oblong enclosure. Through these arches are driven wooden balls of 
about four inches in diameter, by means of wooden mallets, with handles 
about three feet six inches long. A pin is driven into the ground as a 
starting point. The ball is knocked from the starting point through the 
first arch, and so on through the whole of the arches on one side; it 
must then be knocked back through the arches of the other side, to the 
starting point, and the game is won, There are, however, other points 
in the game only to be explained on the ground. Two persons or mort 
may play at this game, the number of balls and mallets not being 
limited; and it is as suitable for the fair sex as for the rougher creation. 
We hear, indeed, “on authority,” that some poet has waged war against 
this game because it had a tendency to provide husbands for the young 
lady players. 

On the same premises we inspected two ingenious contrivances for 
the traveller or tourist. The one is called the * statu quo chessboard” ; 
the other the “B.C. D. or portable backgammon, chess and draught 
board.” The latter contains within itself a leather chessboard, back- 
gammon-table, dice boxes, chessmen, draughtsmen, and dice squarcs— 
the whole material for playing the three games, yet only occupying a 
space eight inches long and an inch and five-cighths in diameter. The 
statu quo chessboard is so constructed, that by merely pressing a pair of 
small buttons on the outer rim of the chessboard, the pieces are instantly 
and firmly secured on whatever squares they may happen to be. To 
those whose time or other circumstances compel them to break off in the 
middle of the game, the statu quo chessbord will be found serviceable. 

All the multifarious wants of the toilet and the boudoir are attended to 
with surprising alacrity by Mr. Mechi; and such an ample bestowment of 
ornamental taste and apt contrivance as we observe on every side in his 
bazaar of clegancies and utilities deserves our best words of encourage- 
ment. Amongst the multitude of pretty things, we noticed specially a 
set of ladies’ implements, if we may call them so, for the writing-desk and 
work-box, of a very chaste and rare description. i l 
pure fine gold, chased and engraved, and the handles even ornamented with 
medallions of the plain burnished metal set round with tourquoise, The 
style of the design might be called Elizabethan, and altogether we never 
remember to have seen a more tasteful or costly set. It is priced at 
ninety guineas. 

Another set for the writing-table consisting of portefeuille-kalendar, 
envelope case, pair of taper-holders or small candelabra, paper-knife, 
pen-tray, ink-vase, and stamp-box, was shown to us, which though less 
costly in material is none the less excellent in design. It is made entirely 
of yellow metal, gilt, and ornamented with an arabesque pattern, en- 
graved upon a plain ground, set with flat bosses of choice malachite. The 
effect of the green stone and warm yellow of the gilding is extremely 
rich. A writing desk of walnut root, mounted with gilt metal work in 
the style of the medieval casket, is another beautiful piece of work, and 
most completely fitted with every kind of natty contrivance and dainty 
utility. A very useful feature in this struck us in an arrangement of 
fixed tablets of china, seen immediately on opening the desk so as to be 
available in a moment for jotting down memoranda. A spring book- 
holder or slide for holding a few choice books in use on the writing-table, 
48, we believe, something new of its kind: as any book is withdrawn the 
ends of the holder spring up and keep the remaining books tight together. 

ese are made in very ornamental styles. 


For that pur- | 


This set is made of | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








THE MINISTERIAL RE-ELECTIONS, 

Tue result of the appeal which each of the newly appointed 
Ministers makes to his own constituency is almost beyond doubt. 
In each case the candidate has been elected already, when he was 
the leading member of an Opposition: he now comes before his 
constituents clothed with all the popularity that can be derived 
from suecess, from the choice of the Crown, and from the power 
which he possesses of serving his country and promoting measures 
desired by the whole community. It is not likely that any con- 
stituency which has already conferred upon such a man a seat in 
Parliament, will revoke it when he has this increased capacity for 
carrying out the principles that have already procured him their 
suffrages. Every address as it comes forth, is indeed calculated 
to strengthen the confidence of the electors in their chosen man, 
Each one is fortified by the agreement of his colleagues to assist in 
carrying forward the measures that we have most chiefly desired. 
In his very brief and simple address, Lord Palmerston recog- 
| nises the responsibility to bring forward a measure to amend the 
laws regulating the representation of the people in Parliament. 
Lord John Russell does so almost in the same terms. No one 
would for an instant doubt the sentiments of Mr. Milner Gib- 
son on the same question. Indeed the whole round of the 
Ministry might be run, from Milner Gibson, the Whig Radical, 
to Gladstone, the Peelite, with the same confidence, that the repre- 
| sentative will not be found wanting when he is needed, It is 
Mr. Gladstone who perhaps most emphatically recognises that, 
—to follow his own words,—amongst the early as well as gravest 
| duties of the present Ministry will be the proposal of a Reform 
Bill ; while, as he reminds the public, every measure must lead at 
no long interval to a fresh appeal to the people. Every one of the 
men, therefore, now inviting reélection at the hands of his con- 
stituents, does so under a confidence derived from their recent 
choice, from what we may call their impending choice, and from 
the guarantee implied in the fact that he will shortly be asking a 
third choice. 

Even more important than the Reform Bill for the honour and 
welfare of the country and the advantage of mankind, is the Fo- 
reign question; and here, from Lord John Russell, who recognises 
the duty of an “honourable neutrality,” to Mr. Gladstone, no 
enemy of the late Government, we have proofs of a general eon- 
currence sufficient to render the Government thoroughly national, 
Mr. Gladstone points out the fact that the conduct of affairs has 
| become graver and more arduous than it has been for England 

since the peace of 1815 ; he notes the public inconvenience oeca- 
sioned by separate action; and he has set an admirable example 
in bringing that separate action to a close, at least in his own 
person, 

The Ministers, therefore, are agreed on the main questions with 
which as a Government they will have to deal, Each man who 
has become a member of the body has contributed his share of 
candid acceptance, in some instances of sacrifice, to aid in thus 
forming a national Government. It lies with those consti- 
tuencies who just now represent the country at large,—and by 
their great varicty they very fairly represent the whole country, 
to perform the part of the duty which devolves upon the people. 
Every one of the leading men has waived his own particular 
claims in order to accept that position which would be most ad- 
vantageous to the Liberal party and to the nation; all of them 
have coéperated in the endeavour to restore unity to the action of 
the national Government: it remains for the constituencies to 
complete this round of public duty and codperation, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that all, from Tiverton to Kerry, 
from Wigton to London, will respond to the demand with a de- 
cision and a readiness that must in themselves strengthen the 
moral support of the Government. 

There is, indeed, one case which stands out as an ex 
all the rest. It is the reélection of Mr. Gladstone. We have 
never been thick-and-thin supporters of that statesman ; we have 
opposed him, as we have supported him, when our sense of the 

| question has compelled us to do so; we have never failed to re- 
cognize his intellectual power or the conscientious earnestness 
with which he sets himself to investigate the substai.tial merits of 
each question as it occurred, It is his true consistency to this 
conscientious and highminded practice which has made him seen 
‘‘ inconsistent” in the view of the superficial routine-mongers— 
the red-tapists of electioncering, who are loud in the cant of the 
day against ‘ red-tape.” While the late Government was in 
oflice, Mr, Gladstone endeayoured to sustain it by performing 
essential public services; he deprecated removal of the Ministry 
on wsonael which appeared to him insufficient for a step so im- 
portant; but the Ministry having been removed, a new Ministry 
being required—a Government adequately representing the nation 
being urgently wanted—he, in perfect consistency with his sense 
of national requirements before those of party, has cordially and 
readily joined in building up the new Ministry. 

Now Mr. Gladstone represents a peculiar constituency, and the 
election is protracted to a peculiar period. Some of the routine- 
mongers whom we have mentioned have an idea that Oxford men, 
sharing the political opinions on the one side or the other, will be 
offended with Mr. Gladstone, either for supporting Lord Derby’s 
Government or Lord Palmerston’s ; will agree with the superticial- 
ists in condemning him for ‘inconsistency ” ; and will be prepared 


| 
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to cast him off, by way of attesting the profundity and stability of 
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their own opinions. Party feeling has seized upon the tempting 
opportunity thus held out, and Conservatives have put forward 
the Marquis of Chandos as a preux chevalier to catch University 
votes, and punish Mr, Gladstene for not accompanying his non- 
colleagues, the late Government, out of office as the penalty for 
having served them at a pinch when in. We doubt whether the 
men of Oxford are either so dull or so wayward as to be deceived 
by these vulgarer notions. They can hardly misunderstand Mr. 
Gladstone’s preference of national interests over faction,—his de- 
sire for such a Reform Bill as the whole body of the Liberal party 
could adopt; his wish not to lose the openings which events may 
ofier abroad for using the impartial influence of England on be- 
half of stable and just political arrangements. Politically, men 
like those at Oxford appreciate Mr. Gladstone in July 1859 exactly 
as they did in May 1859, in 1858, and in 1857. If their political 
estimate was then accurate, it must be in his favour now? What 
is it that Oxford needs in Parliament ? A man who can understand 
the tendencies of the national mind, and viewing them from the 
intellectual heights of Oxford, can bring exalted influences to bear 
in directing them worthily; a man who can weigh special mea- 
sures brought before Parliament, for the cultivation of the arts, 
for the maintenance of our Church, for the extension of learning, 
with that thorough understanding which Oxford claims most espe- 
cially to impart; a man who can represent Oxford feeling, in 


knows how to unite the spirit of the most ancient classies with the 
newest lights that science and discussion have brought to bear 
upon our worldly affairs. And where in the whole round of Eng- 


lish statesmen, English scholars, and English gentlemen, will they | 
find one who can combine these qualities of an Oxford representa- | 


tive as they are combined in the person of William Ewart Glad- 
stone. 
THE DIPLOMATIC CRISIS OF EUROPE, 

Krxe Leorotp has arrived in London, He was preceded by 
Count Paul Esterhazy, whose coming was so confidently denied 
before the fact. Prussia has sent communications embodying 
the proposal to mediate, with an indication of the preliminary 
terms upon which ulterior negotiations might be based. In 
this stage of diplomatic communications it is always difficult to 
obtain information in such a shape as to place it distinctly before 
the public; but we are free to draw our reader’s attention to cir- 
cumstances which have led to the present position. 

Austria thought to defend Senuaie. first in Piedmont, then 
in Lombardy itself, and then in Venetia, maintaining her tenure 
of Northern Italy by the greatstronghold called the Quadrilateral 
Position. A fortnight since we were enabled to state that Prussia 
would most likely yolunteer some kind of mediation, proceeding 
upon the broad ground that if Austria were driven from that 
stronghold, even without a direct attack upon German territory 
one of the passes into Germany would be opened to France ; and 
on this ground Prussia held herself in some degree authorized to 
step forward in support of Austria, proposing terms for prelimi- 
nary negotiations as the alternative of her own direct support of 
Austria against France. We are aware that some proposition of the 
kind had been under the consideration of the Prussian Govern- 
ment; and we believe that that Government had been deterred 
from offering it more promptly and decisively by many weighty 
considerations, including a difference of councils in Berlin, and 
the dislike of very influential persons there to adopt the preci- 
pitate course urged by Bavaria and other South German states. 

It is also an historical fact that in the interval between the an- 
nouncement of the Prussian intention, and the transmission of the 
recent communications, there was a change of our own Govern- 
ment in England—a change of sucha nature as inevitably to have 
some influence both on the action and on the method adopted by 
the French Government. The proposal is now reported, and our 
readers may see at a glance that it does not harmonize with the 
opinions avowed by Lord Palmerston before he took office, and by 
other Members of the present Government,—namely, that the 
existing war ought to be localized as much as possible—kept as 
nearly as possible to the ground within which it has broken forth, 

We observe that an extremely well-informed evening contem- 

orary has alluded to the circular note issued by Prince Gortscha- 
oft to the representatives of Russia at the German Courts as 
having called forth the recent proceedings of Prussia, which are 
spoken of as a retort or retaliation. 
ever, that this supposition is not supported by the facts. 
general bearing, the Prussian intention was known to some few 
long before it was more generally announced; and as we stated, 
a fortnight back, Prince Gortschakoft’s circular was intended to 
prevent the course proposed by Prussia. 
sian Minister places the position of hisGovernment on solid grounds, 
The German Confederation, as it was established in concurrence 


with other European Powers, under arrangements to which the | 


signatures of Russia and Great Britain were appended, is a com- 
bination purely and exclusively defensive. The arrangement 
adopted by the German Governments about three years later, con- 
ceding to each other the right of interference in support of non- 
German provinces belonging to any one of their body menaced 
from without, cannot be accepted, in so far as it is incompatible 
with the earlier compact under higher sanction. The present 
Italian war offers no casus fwderis. Russia proposed a Congress, 
to which all the Powers agreed; and it was in an arrogant, we 
may say illegal, disregard of her own undertaking to join in that 
Congress, by making a separate attack upon Sardinia, that 








Our readers are aware, how- | 
In its | 


In this circular the Rus- | rev : h 
| this empire yet given to t 





ee _) 
Austria began the war ; it was therefore in violation of her moral 
pledge to all the Powers of Europe. Russia accepts, as we haye 
done, the solemn assurance of the French Government that it 
entertains no intentions hostile to Germany. The object of Rus- 
sia, who has not interfered in the contest, is now to localize the 
war; and the warning which Prince Gortschakoff has issued to 
the Germanic states, that any aggressive advance would expose 
Germany to terrible eventualities, and violate the treaties on the 
strength of which the German Confederation exists, is a proof at 
once of the good faith of Russia and of the heartiness with which 
she participates in the policy of Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
It is at this point that Prussia is credibly reported to haye 
proposed terms which no impartial Power could invite France 
aud Sardinia to accept—the cession of Lombardy by Austria ; the 
elevation of Venetia into an independent state; but a cession of 
the forts constituting the Quadrilateral Position to the German 
Confederation. It is a demand fit only for a conquering Power 
Austria being at the present moment in the position of a losing 
power and the German Confederation having no locus standi in 
the present dispute. Indeed, the only sane proposition to emanate 
from Berlin would be, the renewal of an invitation to a Congress, 
upon terms differing from those proposed by Lord Malmesbury 
precisely in proportion to the difference between the present 


; | position of France and Austria and their position in March last. 
language worthy of the ancient seat of learning; a man who | 











AN AMERICAN LESSON TO EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 
AMONG the merits of American diplomacy is its frankness, and 
the address publicly delivered by Mr. Reed, the American pleni- 
potentiary in China, on his return, is a useful contribution, not 
only to what we hopefully regard as the rising custom of greater 
explicitness in diplomatic affairs, but also to a discussion of im- 
“pele questions in the ethics of diplomacy.* For the moment 
1owever we will notice it in reference only to two points—the 
degree to which diplomacy itself is strengthened by courting the 
— of public opinion, and the degree to which nations may 
fairly combine for the control of any one state. 

Mr. Reed’s speech comprises a distinct narrative of his whole 
proceedings, from the time when he first landed in China, to his 
tinal parting at Shanghai with the British plenipotentiary. He 
explains why the United States declined to enter into the Chinese 
war; partly, perhaps we may say principally, because the causes 
of war were not sufficient at least for any third power who had no 
direet grievance of its own; secondly, because the Chinese in- 
voked the intervention of the neutral powers, America and Rus- 
sia; but, thirdly, it must be confessed, because by some accident 
Lord Elgin did not receive until long after they were sent 
the communications which Mr. Reed had actually despatched 
to Lord Elgin. Mr. Reed treats the evasive shuffling of the 
Chinese with a charity more intelligible in an American than 
an Englishman; our cousins across the water being fami- 
liarized with a certain free and easy treatment of intercourse 
to which the more systematic administration of old Europe has 
not yet been tutored. We have our laxities, our slovenly habits, 
and our evasions, but they are more refined, certainly less glaring, 
than those of China, and the English undoubtedly felt tempted to 
chastise the lawless cruelty and shameless lying of the Chinese. 
Mr. Reed admits a thoroughly good understanding with Count 
Putiatine ; while he hints a certain degree of coldness on the part 
of the French and English negotiators, one cause of which we 
have already mentioned. One point, however, is interesting. It 
seems that the French and English plenipotentiaries might per- 
haps have exercised over the American, with all his stoical for- 
bearance, a greater degree of influence than they knew ; but their 
reserve was the wgis of his stoicism. 

‘** And here, arraigned as I have occasionally and thoughtlessly been, for 
a want of fidelity to my codperators (I have to use the word for want of a 
better,) I must refer to a matter of interest, and which I confess in some of 
its relations is yet a mystery. In the Yamum of Yeh, in Canton, were 
found many important documents throwing much light on the past relations 
of the empire to foreigners. ‘These were translated, and were in the hands 
of the Allies. Some of minor importance were shown to me. One, how- 
ever, purporting to be the report made by the Commissioners who met Sit 
J. Bowring and Mr. M‘Lane in 1854, and the Imperial comments or re- 
scripts—a document of great and painful interest, as illustrating the ha- 
bitual faithlessness of Chinese officials—was in the hands of the Allies du- 
ring the whole of the difficulties at the Peiho, and was never shown to or 
seen by me. I never saw the document till three months afterwards at 
Shanghai, when all was over, and it had but a faint historical interest. I do 
not venture to affirm that this was purposely withheld. It may have been 
forgotten. It related largely to important American affairs. It would have 
enabled me in the difficult complication which arose, to regulate my con- 
duct by a full and accurate knowiedge of the whole truth. In one view, 
am sincerely rejoiced that the inadvertence or intention to which I refer 
kept these documents from me. They were certainly the most painful 
revelations of the mendacity and treacherous habits of the high officials of 

4 world. They cannot be read without con- 
temptuous resentment ; and I have no such confidence in my equanimity 
and self-control as to determine what might have been my inclination be- 
fore and after the fall of the Taku forts, had the contents of these papers 
been known to me. Nothing, of course, that the Chinese authorities, high 
or low, could say or write would have materially influenced my course 0 
action under or without instructions, but had these papers been seen by me, 
I am quite sure the moderate confidence I had in their professions woul 
have been lessened, and my conciliatory tendencies not a little embarr . 
If it be, as I think it was, a mistake on the part of the English and French 
Ministers, concealing or omitting to communicate these things, it was not 
without its good fruits in allowing my peaceful inclinations to have full 
scope. I do not at all regret what was done or omitted last summer, but I 
deprecate any criticism on the course of the United States when, either 
intentionally or inconsiderately, information to which we were entitled in 

* Speech ofthe Honourable William B. Reed, at the Board of Trade of Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday, 31st May 1859. Published by Messrs. C. Sherman and Son. 
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the friendly coéperation to which we supposed we were invited, was with- 
held.” 

The happy conclusion of all these proceedings is now a matter 
of history. We obtained from China even better terms than the 


} 





Americans, the Russians, or the French; in truth, we obtained | 


everything we wanted,—always excepting some guarantee that 


the Chinese themselves will have the good faith or the power to | 
The Chinese, in fact, is a lower animal than | 


observe the treaty. 
the Caucasian, and all high influences demand in those over whom 
they are exercised a codrdinate power of being influenced ; for it 
is a great mistake to suppose that the capacity of governing is 


the only thing wanted in the world: there is also its precise co- | 


relative and coequivalent, the capacity to be governed; and it is 
a happy fact for the world that the freest and greatest countries 
are likely to produce the noblest and most powerful statesmen. 
But it may fairly be said, on the evidence of Mr. Reed’s speech, 
concurrently with all that has come from Lord Elgin, that our best 
guarantee for the formation of something like an opinion in those 
remote and basely peopled regions is the concurrence of the Cau- 
casian races who are gradually multiplying their numbers there. 
Now this concurrence can only be brought about by enabling the 
representatives of each nation which meets commercially in China 
to know what the rest are doing; not only in order that they may 
eodperate in specific actions, but, so to speak, that their knowledge 
of each other, their sympathies, their powers of calculating each 
other’s action and accumulating each other’s good will, may be 
permitted to grow up in the genial atmosphere of free intercourse 
and cordial open understanding. 

Rightly considered, diplomacy is the art of employing the most 
refined perceptions and feelings by which the ruling powers of 
states are governed. In a semi-barbarous condition of the world, 
when power resides in castes, hierarchies, aristocracies, and other 
freemasonries, a certain seeresy in the agency passing between 
these sublime heads of states may be desirable; but in the civi- 
lized world of our day, when the most prosperous Governments 
represent only the flower of intellect and feeling springing 
from the body of the nation, diplomacy overreaches itself when 
it takes to secresy. Into the European congress somewhat irre- 


gularly held in China, Mr. Reed imported a manner which com- | 


bined prudence with spirit; and it is a satisfactory evidence to 
the progress of which we are speaking, that towards the last all 
the plenipotentiaries, especially the British and American, came 
to a far better understanding. In fact the force of personal cha- 
racter in such men as Lord Elgin and Mr. Reed is beginning to 
lay the foundation for that large diplomacy to which we have been 
pointing. Statesmen cannot be the narrow-minded diplomatists 
of the old school of which Metternich was the archetype; for 
true nobility and wisdom have their incapacities as well as their 


powers,—though in these fast times it 1s sometimes thought a | 


weakness to confess to any sort of incapacity. 


is especially interesting at the present moment—how far is it fit 
that many states should combine against one. He speaks pecu- 
liarly of a combination by very strong states against one very 
weak state ; but the question is capable of a much larger applica- 
tion. If indeed the whole civilized world could agree to the 
general laws by which its feelings, convictions, and interests, led 
it to be governed,—if it could appoint proper authorities to enact 
and proclaim those laws, and proper officers to enforce them,—then 
we might have such combinations as were burlesqued in the Holy 
Alliance, and were invited by the Western Powers in the Chinese 
case. But we have not yet arrived at that stage in the world’s 
progress. The law, such as it is, which governs us inter- 
nationally resides in the commentaries of distinguished in- 
dividuals, in the decisions of eminent judges, in the practices and 
customs that happen to have been adopted by all countries, and 
in the chance that each country of the world may, if it so pleases, 
on each occasion obey these indications of what should be the 
law. All this is very loose; but possibly it is better than any 

recise law which might be enacted by a Congress appointed ad 

oc. Could we obtain any such permanent conference of the 
civilized states, we might be justly afraid that its first proceedings 
would be ruled by a spirit of priggishness, or else by the ‘ old 
established ” laws which have become exploded commonplaces. 
We must wait many years, perhaps generations—it may be bold 
in these days of progress to centuries,—before we can see any- 
thing like an international legislature, with its code, and its tri- 
bunal of appeal and enforcement. 

What, i. is the best substitute for that unobtainable juris- 
diction ? The question is the more urgent, since already we are 
dissatisfied with the existing state and administration of inter- 
national law, and have also arrived at a time when mere author- 
ity can scarcely sustain itself against the boldness of public ques- 
tioning. 
the most influential States, in the want of a more specific legisla- 
ture, could determine what henceforward is to be the relation of 
States in this behalf; and it appears to us that the essential and 
urgently-needed principles are not obscure nor complicated. The 
first paramount want which every State acknowledges, in order to 
the development of its own genius, the due working of its own ad- 
ministration, and the progressive improvement of its own laws, is 
national independence ; but that which is the most essential for 
each one State becomes, in order that it may deserve it, the duty 
of that State to assist in securing for others. If I desire to be 
free, I must deserve to be free; and if I would be free myself, I 
must defend the freedom of my neighbour. I must be ready to 


| such places it fails after all to brin 


It would be very desirable, if the ‘‘ publie opinion” of | 





| . . : . 
Mr. Reed’s speech raises a still more important question which | from the application we may suppose him to be 


stand by him whenever that freedom is menaced, to aid in re- 
straining him whenever he invades the freedom of another neigh- 
bour. We need scarcely point to the application of this principle 
to the conflict now raging in Europe,—to the brilliant light which 
it casts on the claims of Italy, to the sentence of condemnation 
which it pronounces upon any revival of that international in- 
stitution, the Holy Alliance, 

The second international duty, quite as simple, flows directly 
from this first—it is the observance of thorough good faith and 
of honest frankness with other states, our neighbours—open diplo- 
macy. We do not indeed mean that in no case should there be 
any confidential communications. Such things happen in fami- 
lies, happen between individuals in all relations of Vite, and may 
well happen between states. But we do mean, that in the main, 
when one state is about to do anything which concerns the wel- 
fare, moral or material, of another state, it is bound to make that 
state cognizant of what it proposes to do, and of the grounds of 
its action. Here again America furnishes us at once with the ex- 
ample of the duty and of its advantageous effect. There is no de- 
nying that in many recent transactions the practice of the Ameri- 
cans, in the open conduct of their diplomacy, has not only secured 
for them an advantage which older states have more or less lost 
in the comparison, but has begun to have its effect in extorting 
a like promptitude of disclosure from older states, however stiffly 
they might resist the process at first. We might even pick out 
the converse example from the records of America, and show that 
where her diplomatists have swerved from this straightforward 
and open course, they have in like manner lost the opportunity to 
exercise power and influence. But the instances would be far 
more numerous and more profitable, taken from the records of 
states older in the world. 

Could we fairly establish an international system under which 
all states would in the first instance become bail for the national 
freedom of other states, and inthe second instance cultivate the 
most direct and open explanations all round, we should have the 
first instalment of an international law which would protect the 
growth of each, and therefore of the whole. Let every country 
stand free from crowned conspiracies against it, and it must de- 
velop the largest proportion of knowledge, ape and art, which 
it can produce ; and then the Congress of the whole would indeed 
be able to consult, and perchance to legislate with something like 
wisdom and understanding for the whole. 


BY A REFORMED METROPOLITAN 

CONSTITUENCY! 
Tene being a vacancy in the representation of Marylebone by 
the elevation of Sir Benjamin Hall to the peerage, some of the 
electors who appear to wish to have a man of mark for their re- 
presentative, apply to Mr. Osborne to become a candidate, and 
ssessed of the 
highest attributes of a public man. But he declines the honour 
and the public service. He has just been defeated in one election 
contest, which will probably have cost him several thousand 
pounds ; and he refers to the fact that Lord Ebrington’s expenses 
in a contest for the borough cost him upwards of 6000/, The 
noble lord’s audited expenses alone were 5635/, 3s. 4d., and those 
of his opponent, 2986/, 10s,4d. Mr. Osborne my at these facts ; 
and on looking at the electoral expenses borne by his father, 
Mr. Bernal, he finds that in forty years he spent not less than 
60,0007. ; asum which would have secured his family a perpetual 
income of 3000/, per annum or more, And what did he get for it ? 
Some few years of half that income, as a Chairman of Committees 
in the House, which did not perhaps cover an augmented do- 
mestic expenditure due to the office and position. 

On hearing this statement of the father’s electoral expenditure, 
the Radical electors cried shame upon it ; but the shame is due 
to the leaders of their own particular section of politicans who 
give no heed to the exactions and sometimes share them. 

In the audited expenses referred to, there is however no “ bri- 
bery.”” The whole expense is incurred in working the electoral 
machinery and in bringing up voters ;—of whom in Marylebone and 
up more than a large 
minority. If they get the ballot, the like expenses must be in- 
curred, for moving the electors out of their occupations to give 
their votes; otherwise, according to the testimony of experienced 
electioneers, not one in five of those who are now moved by the 
canvass would be at the trouble to attend and vote, Have these 
Kadical reformers thought what will be the increased expenses 
of getting up an augmented constituency to the poll? And what 
will be the effect of those increased expenses, in restricting their 
choice of candidates?’ Are they aware that their own seat is now 
really for sale to the highest bidder? To him who will bid high- 
est support, to the vestrymen who are the expenditors of the ex- 
cessive local rates, to the “‘gin and water eaucusses” of their 
local elections,—not to him who is the best man, but to him who 
is the best rich man to pay for the hire of committee rooms and of 
connexions of elections to act as canvassers ? t 

Mr. J. P. Gassiot, when acting as one of the secretaries of the 
Administrative Reform Association, in a letter to Mr. Roebuck, 
thus characterizes the classes towhom the choice of metropolitan 
constituencies is at present in a great measure restricted by the 
electoral expenses which Radical reformers in general have un- 
noticed, and would by their measures—as hitherto proposed—aug- 
ment, 

‘The heavy expense of clection contests require notice at this period, 
for it has become a positive and increasing crime, and unless constituencies 


A SEAT FOR SALE, 
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are to be utterly demoralized, some strong preventive must be applied. To 


a candidate who attempts to contest a borough having a large constituency, 
the evil is one of great magnitude. Upwards of 10,000/. have been comes 
ed in contesting some of our Metropolitan and other boroughs. Such an 
outlay would have excluded a Canning, or a Burke; it did, on one occasion, 
exclude Mr. Macaulay. In every Reformed Parliament it has shut out 
men of known integrity and high intellectual attainments. The fear ofa 
ruinous contest constantly acts as a barrier against the aspiring and ener- 
getic man, who has no pecuniary interest to promote—no social position to 
advance—who feels that if elected, he must devote the best years of his life 
to arduous and laborious duties, worthy the ambition of every honourably- 
minded man, but he will not consent to purchase the privilege of dis- 
charging them, at such a sacrifice of fortune and reputation. A 

«* Admission to the House of Commons by money, tends to lower its cha- 
racter, and deprive it of public confidence, for persons who squander large 
sums at elections are scarcely ever known to introduce a good measure, or to 
display any useful knowledge of the policy essential to the welfare of the 
country, although at elections, they are profuse of promises on every popular 
subject.” 


It may be asked, when a seatmay be had at the price of two | 
or three thousand pounds for a small borough, why from five or | 


six thousand pounds should be given to ensure a return for a 
large one. The answer is, that toa great railway contractor or toa 

t firm—a brewer’s firm for example—with large money in- 
terests at stake, it may be well worth while to pay for the appear- 
ance of a wide popular recognition. Toa wealthy man seeking 
character or social position, the larger popular constituency is worth 
more as giving the apparent sanction of all who are included 
in it. It was more worth while for a Director of the Royal 
and British Bank to pay high for a conspicuous seat, than to pay 
little for an obscure seat. 

The power of money over mind in English elections, was well 
nigh being displayed before Europe in Hertfordshire, where Sir 
Henry Meux, the wealthy brewer, whose mental condition has 
been judicially recorded, was within an ace of driving out Sir E. 
B. Lytton, as he almost certainly would if he had gone to a con- 
test. The brewer’s agents, with his wealth, might have swarmed the 
county with hired canvassers, hired laudators of himself, and hired 
detractors of the man of genius. And, if he lost he would have in- 
flicted upon the Baronet a severe and permanent diminution of his 
hardly won heritage. A story was told in the City at the last 
election, that upon a threat of acontest for Lord Stanley against Lord 
John Russell, Rothschild immediately declared, that if this op- 
position to Lord John were persisted in some one should be put up 
to contest Buckinghamshire with the leader of the House of Com- 
mons ; on which threat Lord Stanley was withdrawn. We have 
not troubled ourselves to inquire into the truth of the story, and 
do not vouch for it; but it might have been true. It was within 
the money power of the gentleman who had bought an estate in 
the county—by which estate he was made high sheriff of the 
county, during which high sheriffdom he signed process for 
selling up one of the last of the Plantagenets—to have run the 
leader of the Commons a desperate race, if he had beenso minded. 
Imagine the orator put to it, to withstand the influence of a hun- 
dred open committee rooms or taverns, and the abuse of a thousand 
hired canvassers acting upon electors, a great number of whom 
are unable to read his speeches. At the best he would have come 
out of the conflict with the loss, not only of his official earnings, 
but of the produce of the hard labour for several of his most po- 
pular works ;—and being too proud to ask for subscriptions, he 


would have had to “grin and bide” the infliction; while, if the | 


story were true, he might have avoided all trouble—at the expense 
of — and his part 
t 


the last contested Satin for the City of London, Lord John 


Russell’s own audited expenses were about three thousand pounds. 
This may be no great matter to the member of a ducal house. 
But they would have absorbed more than the estate of an Andrew 
Marvel. Will his Lordship consider, for his next Reform Bill, 
whether the qualification for brewers and railway jobbers and the 
disqualitication for Andrew Marvels shall be retained ? 


THE PAST AND FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF ITALY. 
In our digest, last week, of that most instructive and amusing 
publication, the ‘‘ Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy,” 
we confined ourselves chiefly to what may be called the Parlia- 
mentary aspect of the material. Giving an outline of the blue-book, 
we tried to show how, owing to the arrogant duplicity of Austria 
on the one side and the timidity of our Tory Ministry on the 
other, the war, at first only threatening from a distance, had been 
gradually coming nearer and nearer, until at last it suddenly ex- 

ed over the heads of astonished Europe. In the proof of this 
ies, no doubt, the first interest of the despatches exchanged be- 
tween Downing Street and the different Cabinets of the Conti- 
nent; there is, however, another source of interest in the sug- 
gested arguments brought forward on either side respecting the 
t and present government of the Italian states. And this 
lomatic discussion on the government of Italy is of decided 
value, as being the keystone on which all other arguments rest, 
the centre around which all ambassadorial diseussions revolve. 
Not even Piedmont herself disputed the lega/ right of Austria for 
the occupation of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, but she rested 
all her protests on the sole assertion that the country was ill go- 
verned and its rulers hated by the whole population. This, there- 
fore, is a most important Fon for discussion, well excusing an- 
other glance into our bulky blue-book; even if there were not 


the obvious consideration that the same powers who interfered in 
Italian affairs on account of the bad government of the country 
may have me 4 to say about what they consider the govern- 
t may 


ment desirable. highly important, consequently, to 


Se 
see what information the five hundred and thirty-five officia] 
papers, despatches, &e., give us on the subject. 

he first speaker in this long list who hazards an Opinion on 
Austrian government in Italy, is Lord Malmesbury. In a de- 
spatch to our Ambassador at Vienna, dated 12th January, the 
noble Earl says—‘‘ No one looking on the state of Italy can doubt 
that many causes of just discontent are to be found in the gene- 
ral administration of the country, and her Majesty’s Government 
8 mpathizing, as they unquestionably do, with the sufferings of 
the talian population, would gladly lend their best efforts to pro- 
duce an amelioration of the existing state of things. But they 
know that such amelioration can never be effected, with any cer- 
| tainty of permanency, by war.” This latter fact, as the ex-Se. 
| eretary repeatedly declares, ‘‘ her Majesty’s Government” holds 
to be certain, or as the despatch terms it, ‘‘ knows”; but our Fo- 
reign Secretary does not know equally well in what precise man- 
ner the “ sufferings of the Italian population” should be mended, 
However, he goes so far as to say that ‘‘ her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entertain but little doubt that if Austria and France—the 
former an Italian and both Roman Catholic states—laying aside 
mutual suspicion, were to join heartily with a view to promote, 
by peaceful means, the regeneration of Italy, their combined in- 
fluence would speedily effect a change in the present unhappy 
state of affairs, and contribute to establish contidence between 
rulers and their subjects.” 

To these arguments, duly tendered by Lord Augustus Loftus to 
Count Buol, his Austrian Excellency replied, not without some 
show of plausibility. ‘‘We can never come to an understanding 
with France on Italian affairs, for we start from two different 
points: first, we do not consider France to be an Italian power ; 
secondly, France sympathises with and protects the cause of na- 
tionalities, whereas we support that of the Sovereigns, Govern- 
ments, and of ordre établi; therefore there can be no basis on 
which to found a concert, or perfect codperation. Nor is it ne- 
cessary. It is a great mistake to think that Italy requires change, 
If Italy is left quiet, ¢f agitation is put down, and if the hopes of 
certain parties who only seck their own aggrandizement are an- 
nulled, there will be no commotion, no war in Italy, and no cause 
for the measures which are counselled in the despatch you have 
read tome.” This ‘‘ put down” argument of the Austrian Min- 
ister was, of course, unanswerable on the part of her Majesty's 
Government for the time being, and we therefore hear not anothe) 
word about the “ suffering of the Italian poplation,” in despatches 
addressed to Vienna. 

But although no more on the defensive, as far as ‘her Ma- 
jesty’s Government” was concerned, Count Buol nevertheless did 
not cease, in his apparently full belief of the righteousness of the 
Kaiser's rule, to vindicate its course of action. In a despatch ad- 
dressed to Count Apponyi, and communicated by that diplomat 
on March the 2d, to the Earl of Malmesbury, we have a fine 
diplomatic exposition on what may be entitled the Philosophy of 
Italian Government— 

** We do not feel ourselves called upon,’’ says the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, ‘‘to maintain the thesis that everything is perfect in th 
organization and administrative system of the country. Even where the 
most excellent institutions exist, we must make large allowances (il faut 
faire une large part,) for the imperfections of the instruments. For half a 
century Italy has been delivered up to every kind of political experiment. 
By turns (tour a tour) the most different systems have been introduced there. 
In consequence of the introduction of institutions that work admirably 
where they have been developed and matured by ages, but which do not 
seem adapted by their nature to the genius, traditions, and social conditions 
of the Italians, we have seen deplorable catastrophes succeeding each other 
in the Peninsula, scenes of Geovker and sanguinary anarchy. It is not the 
advice of Austria which has brought on these unhappy days in the modern 
history of Italy. On the contrary, we have always applauded every whole- 
some practical improvement ; we have constantly welcomed with satisfaction 
all real progress (progrés bien entendu.)” 

Although dealing merely in vague generalities, this philosophi- 
cal remonstrance clearly made some impression on our Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, for we find him immediately after addressing 
a note to Sir James Hudson, informing him that ‘‘ her Majesty’s 
Government will be glad to receive from the Sardinian Govern- 
ment a specification, in detail, of the evils which upon recent oc- 
casions have been signalized, both with regard to the Austrian 
and the Papal States in Italy, and the practical remedies which 
the Sardinian Government would propose to apply to them.” The 
noble Earl, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, evidently believed 
himself to be putting a most severe question, to which at all 
events he had no answer, by thus asking for “ practical re- 
medies.” Count Cavour, nothing loth thus to speak out, straight- 
way replied in a memorandum dated Turin, the 1st of Mareh— 

“Tt isa fact that the Austrian dominion inspires an uncouquerable re- 








pugnance to the immense majority of the Italians who are subject to it, and 
that the only sentiments which they feel towar’s those who govern them 
are antipathy and hatred. To this, the mode of Government of Austria has, 
without doubt, contributed. Her bureaucratical ; edantry, the molestations 
of her police, the overwhelming taxes which she has established, her sys- 
tem of recruitment, more harsh than any other in Europe, her rigours and 
her violence, even towards women, have exerciscd the worst effect on her 


Italian subjects. But it is not the principal cause of the facts which have 
been indicated. History affords us some few examples of governments, 
worse than that of Austria, yet nevertheless less universally detested than 
hers. The true cause of the profound discontentment of the Lombardo-Ve- 
netians is the being governed and ruled over by strangers; by a people with 
whom they have no analogy either of race, manners, taste, or language. In 
proportion as the Austrian Government has applied in a more — 
manner the system of administrative centralization, these feelings have 
increased. Now that this system has attained its height, that the adminis- 
trative form of centralization has become more absolute in Austria than 
even in France; now that, all local action having been extinguished, the 





most humble citizen is brought into contact for the merest trifle with publi: 
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functionaries whom he neither likes nor respects, the repugnance and anti- 
pathy to the government have become universal.’’ 

“And,” continues Count Cavour, entering deeper and deeper into the 
history of Austrian misrule, ‘‘ the advance of knowledge and general diffu- 


sion of instruction, which Austria cannot altogether prevent, have served to | 


_onder these populations more sensible to their sad lot. For a certain time, 
the firm and independent conduct of the Austrian government towards the 
Court of Rome, soothed the bad effects of foreign dominion. The Lombardo- 
Venetians felt themselves freed from the rule which the Church exercises in 
other parts of the Peninsula over the actions of civil life, and even in the 
sanctuary of the family. It was a compensation to them to which they 
attached great value ; but even this has been taken away by the recent Con- 
eordat which, as is notorious, assures to the Clergy within the Austrian 
dominions a greater influence and greater privileges than in any other 
country of Italy, the Papal States alone excepted.’’ In consequence of 
these reasons, King Victor Emmanuel’s adviser, the Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces present a very sad spectacle, that of ‘‘»n entire people who have 
taken, in opposition to those who govern them, an attitude openly hostile, 
which neither menaces nor caresses subdue or diminish.”” The only remedy 
for this, Count Cavour concludes, is ‘by obtaining from Austria, not by 
virtue of treaties, but in the name of the principles of humanity and of eter- 
nal justice, a separate national government for Lombardy and Venice.” 

In these few words are summed up at once the ‘“ practical re- 
medies of the evils” which Lord Malmesbury so anxiously in- 
quired after, as well as Sardinia’s opinion about the future go- 
yernment of Italy. 

In the foregoing, the views of the two opposing Cabinets of 
Turin and Vienna, on the government of Italy are distinctly stated, 
and we now come to the opinion of the other European powers on 
the same subject. First of all, Lord Malmesbury replies that 
“her Majesty's Government are ready to admit, with Count Ca- 
your, that many of the grievances which he has pointed out have 
a real existence”; but the only objection to this theoretical truth 
in the eyes of the Foreign Secretary is, that “ the endeavours of 
the powers wishing well to Italy should be directed to the attain- 
ment of what is really practicable, rather than what, however de- 
sirable, may be looked upon as impossible, without such a general 
subversion of the existing state of things as might produce the 
very confusion which it is sought to avoid.” Somewhat similar 
language holds Prussia. ‘‘ Baron Schleinitz,” writes Lord Bloom- 
field from Berlin, on the 12th March, “ mentioned to me today 
that he had received a copy of Count Cavour’s Memorandum, ex- 
plaining the views taken by the Sardinian Government of the 

rievances of Italy, and the remedies that might be applied to 

em, His Excellency said that he could not tind fault with the 
whole contents of this paper”; but naively added, ‘‘it appeared 
to him that the main object of Count Cayour’s suggestions was 
nothing less than the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy.” 
Baron de Hiigel, the Premier of Wiirtemberg, expressed himself 
to Mr. Jerningham in similar terms about the danger of listening 
to Italian voices. ‘‘ He thought Austria had been very unfairly 
attacked regarding her system of Italian occupation.” From 
Tuscany, messages of né¢ on the same kind arrive. In an inter- 
view which Mr. Scarlett had with Signor Baldasseroni, the Prime 
Minister, our Envoy is told that ‘‘in spite of the rumours of war 
and of revolution in Italy, the Italians generally appear very 
tranquil”; and also that ‘‘ the exaggerations of the foreign press 
have lately misled public opinion.” In a conyersation, however, 
which Mr. Scarlett subsequently had on the same subject with 
Signor Landucci, the Tuscan Minister of the Interior, the apathy 
displayed by the Italian people generally was accounted for in 
another way. He said that “the Mazzinian leaders, whilst they 
defy the moderate Constitutionalists to produce any improvement 
in Italian government without first exciting the lower orders to 
rebellion, abstain themselves at this moment from giving the mot 
d’ordre for the masses to rise, on account of the fear they enter- 
tain that if Napoleon III. makes war against Austria, the liberal 
party in Piedmont will be put down, and no other change be 
coming about in the diflerent States of Italy, than that from Aus- 
trian to French influence.” These Tuscan opinions in their turn 
are reverberated by Cardinal Antonelli, who in addition is smiting 
Mr. Russell, the British envoy, with this axiom, ‘‘ We have our 
laws, and it is our duty to maintain and execute those laws.” A 
sentiment equally worthy of a saint, a stoic, and a beadle! 

We now come to the opinion of the most important of all Euro- 

an Powers, France, on the question of the government of Italy. 

utting aside the ebullition of the Emperor Napoleon’s feelings 
reported in our former article) in his conversation with Earl 

owley,—‘ I regret that Lombardy should be in the possession of 
Austria,” &c.,—the first indications of the intentions of the 
French Government in respect to Italian reforms are in a despatch 
from our Paris Ambassador to the Foreign Office, dated April 5. 

** From the conversations which I have had,’’ writes Lord Cowley, ‘‘ both 
with the Emperor and with Count Walewski, I infer that they are under no 
illusion as to the difficulties with which they will have to contend in ob- 
taining any great amelioration in the administration of affairs of the differ- 
ent states of Italy. Ifthe Pope can be persuaded to appoint a separate go- 
vernment for the Legations under a Roman prince; if an assembly of some 
sort, even if named by the Sovereign, waa to be instituted in each separate 
state, without the consent of which no taxes could be voted; and if some- 
thing like a confederation was to be formed among all the states, for their 
mutual internal and external safety,—Austria abandoning her separate trea- 
ties,—I should hope that the Emperor would declare himself satisfied.” 

This was at the beginning of April; but at the end of the same 
month, in consequence of the Austrian ultimatum to Sardinia and 
the first movement of French troops, things had changed so much 
that Count Walewski declared the former propositions no more 
tenable. 

* Although the Emperor,” the Count said, “had accepted the Four 
Points as the bazis of negotiation for a Congress, and would have been sa- 
tisfied with the settlement, by Europe, of the Italian question on those 
bases, the matter assumed an entirely different aspect if F 


upon to negotiate alone. 
| give; and although France could not defend the interests of Italy against 


rance was called 


Italy expected more than the Four Points would 


an arrangement which Europe might deem satisfactory, the case became 
altered when the whole responsibility would rest with the Imperial 
Government.” 

To show, however, that even after war had been declared 
between France, Piedmont, and Austria, the unselfish intentions 
of the French Government in respect to the future management 
of Italian affairs might be fully relied on, Count Walewski added 
the following, in a despatch addressed to the Duke of Malakoff, 
(April 27), and laid by the latter before the Earl of Malmesbury. 
‘* All that France has demanded hitherto, and the Treaties are in 
accordance with her wishes, has been that the States of the Pe- 
ninsula should manage their own affairs (vécussent de leur vie 
propre) and both in their domestic government and their relations 
with foreign countries should have only to consult themselves.” 
Which words, the last mentioned in the ‘‘ Correspondence” about 
the government of the Peninsula, may well resume the whole 
question as it stands at present, the question of the future se/f- 
government of Italy. 

To a great extent the opinions and conclusions which are ex- 
pounded in this Correspondence are affairs that we have done 
with ; others survive, and have in one form or other to be handled 
and settled. If anything could illustrate the inconvenience which 
accrues, to Goyernors quite as much as to communities, by the 
want of thoroughly free discussion through the most popular me- 
dium, the Press, it would be the manifest ignorance irhich hems 
in the survey of the responsible Ministries of Austria, and of 
those statesmen, imperial, regal, or ‘‘ comtale,” who administer 
the affairs of Austria and Germany, Nothing is more manifest 
than the fact that Count Buol really did not know the actual con- 
dition of Italy, the state of feeling amongst the whole body of the 
population, or the dynamics with which at so short a date he 
would have to contend. Probably, if so intelligent a man could, 
by any direct process, have obtained a little positive information, 
which he could have trusted, he might have modified his 
views ; and even the slightest departure a the strongly con- 
solidated Buolism which we find in these pages might have saved 
a war to Italy, aye, and to Austria. But that active ignorance, 
that monster born of the past, still survives and claims still to 
administer not only Austria, not only the Austrian provinces of 
Italy and provinces not Austrian, but even the affairs of intelli- 
gent, erudite, and philosophic Germany; and German philoso- 
phic patriotism, drugged by certain national sympathies and an- 
tipathies, is half inclined to prostitute itself to the departmental 
superstitions ; and to help Austria in making Italy what Ger- 
many would detest to be. With that possible embezzlement of 
German forces to the toy ses of Austria, we may still have to 
deal. Only a few weeks back we had in this country a Govern- 
ment professing the old reverence for constituted authority which 
distinguished the Tory party, and, while waiving its opinions in 
domestic administration, manifestly holding itself free to indulge 
them abroad. Thus, although conscientiously keeping up the de- 
meanour of impartiality between the litigent parties, Lord 
Malmesbury was virtually lending his countenance to Austrian 
views, or at all events to their principles, and gradually drawing 
this country into a position which, as we have said, might have 
placed us on the wrong side. With that we have done, and in 
the place of it we have, established amongst us, an Administration 
prepared, by its supposed likings as well as by its past experiences, 
to contend alike against the arrogant pretensions of Austrian ori- 
ginal sin, and the transcendental superstitions of German sym- 
pathy. The Blue Book enables us to discern what Italy and 
England have escaped, and the work they still have to do. 


SIDNEY HERBERT AND ARMY REFORM. 

Mr. Sipvry Hersert’s appointment to the War Department fills 
us with expectation. It will, indeed, call forth an amount of ex- 
pectation that may be positively unfair; for in the present state 
of the political world no man ean easily reserve a cool and active 
attention for his own department, and Mr. Sidney Herbert is the 
official Hercules who is called upon by the circumstances of his 
position and his antecedents to prove himself a reformer of a 
forty-Augwan power. Instead of being an exaggeration, the 
metaphor literally falls far short of the simple fact. No 
man better than Mr. Sidney Herbert,—the head of a commis- 
sion which went through, at all events, that forty-Augean work 
in the stage of inquiry,—knows what has to be done. Practised 
in all the duties of moderation, he has stated the case with much 
quiet force in the pages of the Westminster Review, in an article 
that has since been separately republished ; and now, very shortly 
after that exercise with his pen, he is appointed to the office 
where what he has put into words can be put into deeds. We 
know well the obstruction which he will find,—the great mythic 
reformer encountered a mere miniature of the resistance. But 
Mr. Sidney Herbert also knows the support which he will have 
in public opinion, and, what is more for so high-minded a man, 
he knows the amount of good that may be done to individuals 
and to the country. 

The British Army is at present losing in the long run at a rate 
faster than the Austrian in fight; for it isa faet established in 
litical arithmetic, that the losses by disease and bad administration 
during peace or war greatly exceed the losses directly traceable 
to combat. Army Reform, therefore, is a question of the saving 
of life and of the saving of taxes to this heavily-taxed popula- 
tion. It has been constantly estimated that the British soldier 
costs 100/. ; but if we begin the estimate at an earlier date, and 
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calculate all that it has cost to rear and maintain the homunculus 
before we may recruit and amalgamate him with the body of the 
Army, we should state the cost at a far higher figure. And 
** Nothing,” said Mr. Sidney Herbert, ‘‘ can be so extravagant 
as to kill good men who have been trained at such an expense.” 
Amongst the many papers which have illustrated the subject is 
a sunlit by Philostratiotes,—one of the latest writers who have 
pursued the discussion to its ultimate conclusions. We have al- 
ready explained, particularly in our papers derived from the re- 
port of the Commissioners, the active causes; but it is opportune 
to be reminded of them at the present moment, as we are by this 
succinct and able pamphlet. We have shown how barracks which 
should be the storehouses for our soldiers become really immense 
machines for his destruction. For some years past we have oc- 
casionally made attempts at as the structures which are 
radically bad; we have altered doorways and chimneys, have 
introduced contrivances for blowing, under the name of ‘‘ venti- 
lation,’ only to discover that these established nuisances are be- 
yond the reach of improvement. In many cases they have been 
nuilt in some large town, before the spread of the town was an- 
ticipated; in others, they have been constructed on patterns alto- 
gether repugnant to the improved knowledge of the present day ; 
and in others again, they have been the subject of ‘* contract ”— 
that is to say, they are mere false pretences for the payment of 
sums to the builder, scarcely designed for the shelter and pro- 
tection of the soldicr. And even if the structure were in itself 
sufficient, how could it preserve the health of the soldier, ew 
as it is in the midst of our large towns with their infected air ? 
Undoubtedly it would cost considerable sums of money to remove 
our barracks; but not an outlay so large as that constantly in- 
curred through the attempts to keep up the numbers of the Bri- 
tish army, with so rapid a consumption of its staple commodity. 


The first step towards this, as tomany other reforms, would be | 


the appointment, under whatsoever name, of a sanitary commis- 
sion, or staff, no longer to enquire but to direct. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
Tue Railway Commissioners compute that within the last twelvemonth the 


say nothing of those who have been injured temporarily or permanently by 
alarm and ‘ shock.” 
which happen still arise from preventible causes. Five-sixths of the total 
number are said to be not properly *accidents,’”’ but rather trcidents of the 
present arrangements. Amongst recent accidents has been a repetition of 
that which horrified Sydney Smith, a train on fire, an express train; the 
two carriages next the engine and all the luggage being enveloped in a 
fierce flame. The passengers shrieked, but there was no means of comnnni- 
cation between them and the driver. In the Zimes last week was mentioned 
the case of a woman who was killed by falling out of a carriage. Probably 
she died on the spot; but if she survived with the chance of life there was 
no means of stopping the train until the next station. Surely it is a retlee- 
tion on the ingenuity of this country and on the enterprise of railway com- 
panies if this great want remains unsatistied. It has, indeed, been objected 
and not without a good show of force, that if any means of alarm signals 
were placed at the disposal of travellers, every fussy fellow, every nervous 
old lady, every pretentious man of property, or anxious mother of a family, 
would be pestering driver and guard with signals to stop; and the distrac- 
tion thus caused would conduce to accident rather than to its prevention, 
But rules may easily be planned for checking any such abuse, and much 
would depend upon the proper contrivance of the signals. In this respect 
we are not sure that the ingenuity is altogether at fault, for in our own pa- 
per for the 28th May we mentioned a plan which has been publicly de- 


scribed, called ‘*Myers and Askew’s Patent Railway Break and Phonic | 


Communicator.” It is a simple contrivance for communicating with the 
guard and driver or both. It is not communication simply by signal, but 
by word of mouth. The spring by which the machinery is set at work, in- 
deed, touches a signal, which is hoisted on the carriage, indicating to the 
guard or driver the particular compartment where the want of communica- 
tion arises. But the guard can inquire for himself, ‘* what is the matter.” 
Obtain precise information, and by the same means can communicate with 
the driver, either to stop or to perform any other evolution which may be 
desired. Now we are far from recommending this particular patent,—it is 
not our function to recommend any commodity offered to the public on the 
usual terms; but we say the existence of this patent and its simple con- 
struction prove that the thing wanted can be done, and while it remains 
undone we say it isa reproach to the administration and enterprise of this 
country. 

The principle of the predisposing causes probably are, want of margin 
allowed for inevitable error of calculation, want of punctuality carried to a 
gross excess, and want of communication between the different parts of the 
train. 





The Earl of Shaftesbury, as president of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, supports the application to the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
for the public to be admitted to the several collections of paintings during 
suitable hours in the evening. The Marquis of Salisbury has appointed a 
committee of inquiry into the influence of gas-light upon the pictures and 
works of art in the South Kensington Museum, and it is believed that the 
decision of the committee will go far to remove the obstacles offered against 
saeee 4 n the public galleries during the leisure hours of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the metroplis. 

Portraits of the poet Cowley, Selden, Marquis of Ormond, Lord Hood, and 
the ‘‘ Seven Bishops” of English history, have been added to the National 
Portrait Gallery. first two have alone been exhibited : that of Cowley 


is a bust portrait, three-quarter view of the face, taken in the prime of life; 
Selden is also a bust and a three-quarter view of the face, taken in advanced 
years, 














It also appears that the majority of the accidents | 





BOOKS. 





WHO WAS JUNTUS?* 

A wWEEk’s reflection, and a second reading of Mr. Symons’s book 
have strengthened our conviction that he has proved his ease. 
“Stat nominis umbra” seems to us no longer an appropriate 
motto for the title-page of Junius, for we believe, as firmly as we 
can believe anything upon circumstantial evidence, that the sub- 
stance of that shadow has at last been discovered in the person of 
William Burke, the cousin and bosom friend of Edmund, The 
first link in the chain of evidence by which Mr. Symons esta- 
blishes this conclusion is the weighty fact, that among the con- 
temporaries of ‘“‘ the Burkes,” both friends and enemies, the 
opinion very generally prevailed that the most illustrious of the 
three was the author of Junius, and that William was not free 
from suspicion of having a hand in the matter. Then he shows 
that to the direct charge of complicity in the work neither Wil- 
liam nor Edmund ever gave a distinct denial, whilst the iatter 
on one oecasion escaped from it by a subterfuge so strangely tor- 
tuous that it is scarcely conceivable he should have had recourse 
to it had denial been possible. Detection would have been 
ruinous to the cousins, and on the 10th November 1771, when 
the wrath against Junius was fiercest, he writes to Woodfall in 
terror for his life should he be discovered. In that very month, 
Charles Townshend and Dr. Markham, Bishop of Chester, were 
as the suspicions of the town on both the Burkes. Towns- 
rend wrote a second letter on the subject to Edmund Burke, 
urging that the latter had “ never positevely declared in express 
terms that he was neither directly nor indirectly engaged in the 
publication of Junius’s Letters.” It was not ‘till he ‘had twice 
consulted his pillow” that Burke could frame an answer to this 
very plain challenge, and then he put it in this shape: “ I now 
give _ my word and honour that I am not the author of Junius, 
and that I know not the author of that paper, and I do authorize 
you to say so.” 

** This is explicit enough, and doubtless true enough as to the author- 
ship; but what is meant by ‘ that paper’ when he denies his /vowledge of 


number of killed by railway accidents was 276, the number wounded 556, to | the author? No one could call the series of letters, then approaching their 


completion, ‘a paper.’ They were not such in any sense of the word. If 
applicable at all to any Letters of Junius, it must have referred to that one 
of them only which Townshend happened to have named in his first letter 
of inquiry, In which he mentions ‘he letter signed Zeno, and calls if ‘ that 
paper.” Burke’s disclaimer also applies, therefore, alone to it, and of such 
one letter, taken singly, he might not have /vown, of his own knowledge, 
of the authorship. Indeed, if his cousin William were the author, it is al- 
most certain that one or two of those letters must have been written, de- 
spatched, and printed, when Burke was at too great a distance to have seen 
them beforehand. Nor is it at all likely that William would have given or 
written to Edmund a formal statement of his authorship.” 

As for Dr. Markham’s letter, which Edmund Burke destroyed, 
its purport is revealed in the elaborate reply of the latter. It is 
certain that in the opinion of an old and revered friend, Junius 
proceeded from the Burkes, and that the result of the correspond- 
ence was to confirm the bishop in that belief. Certainly it was 
not likely to be shaken, as regards William Burke, by the defence, 
if it ean be so called, which was made for him by Edmund. It 
was as follows. ; 

** My Lord, I owe this honest testimony, all I can return, for a friend- 
ship of which I can never make myself deserving. As to him, my Lord, I 
am not capable of telling you in what manner he felt your charges. He 
answers nothing to them; he only bids me tell you that, never being able 
to suppose himself in a situation of serious controversy with your Lordship, 
much less as the culprit in a eriminal accusation for a matter of state, 
brought by you upon his private conversation, he knows not what to say. 
{Te is at your mercy. He really cannot put his pen to paper on this subject, 
though he has two or three times attempted it.”’ 

It was Dr. Markham’s belief, which he retained to the end of his 
days, that the Burkes were self-convieted of the charge he had 
brought against them. ‘The weight of his testimony is unques- 
tionable, for he was a man of penetration and discernment, and 
of great integrity, and ‘‘no one had more intimate means of 
knowing the opinions, political tendencies, personal antipathies 
and antecedents of the men he accused, or of testing the probabili- 
ties of the authorship of Junius,” 

So far as it is possible at the present day to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of those opinions, tendencies and antipathies, they coin- 
cide in the most exact manner with those of Junius. The more 
minute the search, the more completely does it confirm the con- 
clusion drawn by contemporaries from the internal evidence of the 
celebrated letters. The proof lies not alone in the general con- 
cordance between the political aims and personal relations of Ed- 
mund Burke and those of Junius, but still more in the unfailing 
accuracy with which this concordance reveals itself in details so 
numerous and various as quite to exclude the hypothesis of a for- 
tuitous agreement. Even the alleged discrepancy between the 
views of the Junius and Burke on some subjects, such as the 
American question, will not bear the test of close inquiry, but 
resolves itself into a remarkable identity of views between Burke 
and his coadjutor. In like manner the pretended denunciation 
of Junius by Burke in his celebrated apostrophe in the House of 
Commons is in reality a splendid panegyric under the semblance 
of indignant censure. To substantiate the statements which we 
have made as to the identity of the interests and animosities of the 
Burkes with those of Junius, we should have to quote the 
greater part of Mr. Symons’s Essay, As we cannot do this we con- 
tent ourselves with indicating the general scope of his argument 
on this head. 

* William Burke the Author of Junius: an Essay on his Era, By Jelinger 
Cookson Symons, Barrister-at-law, &c. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Mr. Symons shows that time, place, and circumstance cohere 
in all points with the theory that William Burke was Junius, and 
with no rival theory that has yet been ane mage He examines 
all the coincidences that have been adduced by Lord Macaulay 
and others in proof that the author was Sir Philip Francis; he 
demonstrates their inconclusiveness, and contrasts them with the 
vastly stronger array of facts on his own side of the question. 
Lord Macaulay lays much stress on the means of oflicial informa- 
tion possessed by Francis in consequence of his being a clerk in 
a public office. His —— of this kind were not a tenth 
pe of those which William Burke commanded, and of which 

e is known to have made incessant use to their fullest extent. 
‘“‘ He perfectly realised the type of a busy restlessman, moving 
about in each grade of society, and especially in political spheres, 
in restless quest of information and material for the use of his 
party, and especially for the ear of his cousin.” From the latter 

e received in turn all the information that separately accrued to 
him, in addition to much that was collected by Richard Burke 
and Samuel Dyer ; so that on the whole it is probable that more 
reached William Burke’s ear, and more quickly, than Junius 
ever told. That he possessed remarkable literary ability, though 
he was not eminent as a Parliamentary speaker, is testified by 
Prior and by Horace Walpole, and the latter particularly men- 
tions that ‘“‘ Lord Hillsborough was acrimoniously pursued [in 
1768] by the Younger Burke in many publications.” Now Mr. 
Symons shows by the evidence of Wood fall's editor, corroborated 
by the recent researches among the Grenville papers, that the 
yk a to which Walpole can be supposed to have thus 
alluded were the letters of Junius. It is not a little remarkable 
that a short letter, apparently written by Junius, signed with the 
initials, ‘‘ W.B.” is inserted as a note by Woodfall’s editor, at 
Page 291, vol. II. 

r. Peter Burke mentions the following singular fact in his 
‘“* Life” of his illustrious namesake. 

*« * Dyer, was very intimate with Mr, Burke and his family. When Dyer died in 
1772, the Letters of Junius ceased ; but what was even more strange, was this fact, 
related by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of Dyer’s executors. The moment Dyer was 
dead, Edmund Burke's cousin, William Burke, went to the deceased's lodgings, and 
there seized and destroyed a large quantity of manuscript. Reynolds happening to 
come in, found the room covered with the papers, cut up into minutest fragments, 
there being no fire in the grate. Reynolds expressed some surprise, and Mr, Wil- 
liam Burke hurriedly explained that “ the papers were of great importance to him- 
self, and of none to anybody else.” Mrs. Burke once admitted that she believed 
her husband knew the author of the Letters, but that he did not write them.” 

“* What were these mysterious papers? Did William Burke employ an 
amanuensis, and was it Dyer; or more likely still, did Dyer, being in the 
secret, employ one for him, and were these papers so anxiously destroyed by 
William Burke, the remnants of the drafts of these famous letters >” 

The points of difference and similarity between the style of 
Junius and that of Edmund Burke are naturally explained upon 
Mr. Symons’s theory. The “burkisms” which Sir James Mac- 
kintosh and many others have detected in the “‘ Letters” are such 
as might be expected, considering the long habit of literary as- 
sociation which had subsisted between the cousins; besides it is 
highly improbable that Edmund abstained from all revision of 
emendations of William’s drafts. On the other hand there ir 
enough in the sole evidence of style to extinguish all rival Ee 
tensions, and especially those which have been raised on behal- 
of Francis, to the authorship of Junius, as these contrasted spe- 
cimens sufficiently demonstrate. 

** JUNIUS. 

*** The reputation of these papers is 
an honourable pledge for my attachment 
to the ple.’ ° ° . 

** Ifan honest, and, I may truly affirm, 
a laborious zeal for the public service, 
has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let me exhort and conjure you, never to past had been regarded, or, if our unre- 
suffer an invasion of your political con- mitted efforts had availed anything, this 
stitution, however minute,’ &e. Government would not have been in the 

“* On this side, then, which ever way distressing situation to which it is re- 
you turn your eyes, you see nothing but duced by a series of other measures, 
perplexity and distress. You may de- adopted and pursued in opposition to our 
termine to support the very Ministry who sentiments. But I have done with con- 
have reduced your affairs to this deplor- troversy. I shall give the Board no 


able situation,’ Xe. further trouble on this question, nor per- 
“*T am weary of attacking a set of 


haps on any other.” (From Minute of Sir 
brutes, whose writings are toodull to fur- P. Francis, on India.)” 

nish me even with the materials of con- 

tention, and whose measures are too 

gross and direct to be the subject of ar- 

gument, or to require illustration.” ” 

“This feeble twaddle of Francis is put forth by Mr. Taylor, the author 
of “ Junius Identified,” as a picked specimen of the sinelarity between 
Junius and Francis. 

“In the whole of Junius, there is not such a misjoinder of adjectives as 
‘ determined’ and ‘inveterate,’ the second rendering the first wholly need- 
less. Such an unwieldy awkward sentence as that which follows, would 
surely disgrace a boy in the second form at a good grammar school, Mark 
also the use of the past tense, ‘have been,’ instead of * be,’ in the clause be- 
ginning ‘this Government.’ Imagine Junius, moreover, terminating a long 
sentence where its point and brilliance always culminate, with such wretch- 
ed slip-slop as a ‘ distressing situation to which it is reduced by a series of 
other measures adopted and pursued in opposition to our sentiments.’ One 
of the proofs on which this claimant for Francie relies, consists in Francis 
having used the words, ‘ but J have done with controversy, and I shall give 
the Board no further trouble on this question, nor perhaps, on any other.’”” 

** And this he thinks strikingly similar with the conclusion in Junius’s 
private Letter! ‘I am weary,’ &c. The words ‘deplorable situation,’ and 
‘ distressing situation,’ are similar also: Francis having read them over and 
over again, has not improbably borrowed this, and much more from Junius : 
but the borrowings remind one sadly of Esop’s daw. Comment on such si- 
milarities as these, by way of proof, is quite needless. 

‘The best sentence Francis is known to have ever written, is ungram- 
matical. It is this— 

*** The loss of a single life in a popular tumult, excites individual tenderness, and 
pity No tears are shed for nations, When the provinces are scourged to the 

ne by a mercenary and merciless military power, and every drop of its blood and 
Substance extorted from it by the edicts of a royal council, the case seems very 
tolerable to those who are not involved in it.’ 


** PRANCIS. 

**T believe no man living will se- 
riously attribute to me the character of a 
determined and inreterate adversary of 
the British nation. It is well known to 
every man in India, that if Mr. Wheler’s 
advice and mine, for these three years 








| defence of their country. 


** What is the antecedent to the word ‘its?’ Grammatically, ‘ the mili- 
tary power’; but it does not mean that, but the blood and treasure of the 
provinces. Junius never made these blunders. See also the ponderous pla- 
titudes in the sequel— 

“* When thousands after thousands are dragooned out of their country for the 
sake of their religion, [what does he mean by persecuting a religion for the sake of 
it ?) or sent to row in the galleys for selling salt against he--tbe the liberty of 
every individual is at the mercy of every prostitute, pimp, or parasite, that has ac- 
cess to the hand of power, or to any of its basest substitutes,—my mind, I own, is 
not at once prepared to be satisfied with gentle palliatives for such disorders, Why? 
Because, you say, that it is not natural that it should.’ 

“* Francis had frequent recourse to the puerile trick of alliteratives, a 
weukness to which Junius rarely, if ever, descended. But what shall we 
say of the vapid tameness and weakness of the end of each sentence? Fran- 
cis seems to exhaust his small stock of strength at the beginning, and fall 
helplessly into conclusions both lame and impotent. Observe the remark- 
able converse in Junius. It is a characteristic of his style to give the ut- 
most force to the climax. You never gather a notion of the wonderful 
power of his sentences till you arrive at the last words.” 

OBSOLETE AND CURRENT MEANINGS OF ENGLISH WORDS. * 
Tue purpose of the useful and interesting little volume just pub- 
lished by the Dean of Westminster, is to trace in a popular man- 
ner and for general readers, the changes of meaning which words 
in current use have undergone in the course of their descent from 
our forefathers to us. These changes being seldom fortuitous, 
but generally referrible to subtle operations of thought, much in- 
genuity may be called forth in the process of analyzing them ; 
the Dean, therefore, suggests that such exercises, a others akin 
to them, may conveniently supply the place of that better disci- 
pline of the faculties which is found in the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, but which a large and growing majority of 
young men will in future be compelled to forego, under the ever 
increasing pressure upon them to complete their educational course 
at the earliest possible date. Besides affording to students and 
teachers numerous examples of this kind of eritical inquiry, the 
Glossary will be compile to readers of our earlier literature, 
whom it will deliver from misapprehensions into which they 
might very easily fall. Innumerable words, as the author hap- 
pily remarks, are like rivers, which once pouring their waters 
through many channels have now left dry and abandoned them 
all save one or two. He might have added that some make for 
themselves new channels and entirely desert the old ones; whilst 
not a few words, which have had their meanings quite reversed, 
may be compared to that unique Italian river which now flows 
backwards to its pristine source. Let us briefly notice some of 
these curious deviations, 

The modern meaning of ‘‘ clumsy” may easily be traced back to 
its old one, which was stiffened and made clumpish with cold, In 
Holland’s translation of Liry ‘ returned into the camp so clumsy 
and frozen” stands for ‘‘torpentes gelu in castra redierc,” 
‘Handsome ” formerly differed nothing in meaning from handy, 
and was applied like it both to the thing handled and the handler. 
A Spanish blade was ‘‘ handsome to fight short and close.” (Hol- 
land’s Liry). Soldiers were “ very able and handsome ” for the 
(North’s Plutarch), These uses led 
directly to the idea of comeliness on which the word has now 
settled down. The transitions undergone by the word “‘ awkward” 
have been of an opposite kind. From untoward, perverse, un- 
lucky, meanings in which it is sometimes used still, it has come 
to signify more frequently unhandy, ungainly. Dean Trench 
thinks it is identical with ‘‘ wayward,” the first syllable in both 
words being the Anglo-Saxon “ aweg” i.e. away; but the ex- 
amples he quotes in support of this etymology rather tend to show 


| that it is untenable. “Ifa bird sing auke or crow cross” [si occi- 





nuerit avis] is a phrase in Holland’s Livy which seems to us deci- 
sive against the Dean’s theory. To say that ‘the ‘awk’ end of 
a rod is the ‘away’ end” is surely a very arbitrary explanation 
of this passage in Golding’s Ovid. 
** She sprinkled us with bitter juice of uncouth herbs, and strake 
The awk end of her charmed rod upon our heads,” 
In the original, 
** Percutimur caput conversa verbere virge. 

It was with the near end of the rod, that which was usually 
held in the hand, that she struck them after making it awk, that 
is reversing it. For the ‘tall talk” and ‘tall broth” of Ame- 
rica there is precedent in many old English writers by whom 
tall” is used in its secondary meaning of brave and strong, e. 7. 
‘*a tall man of his hands.” There are buxom ladies nowadays, 
but no buxom men, for the word has undergone such an entire 
change of meaning as rarely happens to any but imported words 
the roots of which are popularly unknown. “I submit myself,” 
says William Thorpe, “unto the holy Church of Christ to be 
ever buxom and obedient to the ordinance of it, &c.” (Fox’s 
Book of are * Buxom” is the German “ biegsam or 
sam,” bendable, pliable, and everybody knows that ladies may 
full of cheerful comeliness without being buxom in this sense. 
The history of this word exemplifies the manner in which signifi- 
cations are often guessed at from the sort of impression which the 
mind receives from the sound of s wo No doubt the 
old lady who found so much comfort in the word Mesopotamia, 
attached some dim glimmering of a meaning to the euphonious 
syllables. We have Tat the phrase “‘a proud, prognostical fel- 
nl - ao in a strongly vituperative sense in the West of 
England. 

it has been the fate of some words to descend from an honour- 
able to a contemptuous acceptation, and of others to be raised 
from a bad to a good one. “Shrewd” and “ shrewdness” once 

*A_Select Glossary of =~ Words used formerly in Senses different from 
their Present. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., of Westminster. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Parker and Son, 
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by way of introduction will help to rouse the apathetic and con- 
firm the wavering; but they detract in some degree from the 
practical character of the work. Captain Black, after a few pre. 
liminary paragraghs of sound sense, goes straight to the mark 
Both works are by men of experience, and both take the regular 
book as a basis. Both are free from redtapery, and both are prae- 
tical. What Captain Black has given us he himself describes jg 





conveyed intense moral reprobation, as Dean Trench shows by 
quotations from South’s Sermons and Wiclif’s Bible. “ Silly, 
which is the same word as the German “ selig” has successively 
meant, 1. blessed: ‘‘Holofernes.... had his head stricken 
from his shoulders by that silly woman Judith, (JZomilies) ; 2. 
innocent: ‘‘ the silly children lying in their beds,” (Sir T. More) ; 
3. harmless: ‘‘silly swallows, harmless and gentle creatures,” 
(Holland’s Plutarch); 4. weakly foolish, to which sense it is now | his preface. 
confined. We learn from Dr. Mackay that ‘‘amiable”’ has suf- ** What we require is a clear abstract of practical instruction, step by 
fered a similar degradation in America, where it means stupid. | step, not only in the use of the weapons put into the hands of Volunteers 

««4 member of the House of Representatives, and a most worthy man, but in the most ready and expeditious mode of enabling bodies of that kin 
was highly offended at hearing his friend called ‘ amiable’ by an English- | t® @¢t together in such manner as to wr the greatest efficiency to their 
man. He thought the phrase implied a reproach or a sneer, and declared ee ee 1 have heard men exclaim, * Out on all such trash as Books of 
that the word ‘amiable’ was synonymous with what in English slang is | }UStruction , all that is wanted is to teach the Volunteer Rifleman to kill 
called ‘spooney.’ ‘You may call a woman amiable,’ said he, ‘but not a his man.’ Quite right in ore but if those wiseacres have ever seen 
man,’ ’—Life and Liberty in America. — ing -y a “~ “ay - t adegeney of a ee pres ry “ or the 

Ps . 7 . . Walking up of partridges in a twenty-acre turnip hea, 1cy must be aw 

s Cunning” is another of those words which use has robbed of that thelote ot ling wale arrangement, mailed. and order, are wok lob. 
their better primary meaning ; but its history is so well known | served by those who are bent on slaughter. Crude notions are entertained 
that we need not dwell on it. ‘‘ Attorney” is another which has 


by some men, that every rifleman ought to go forth ‘on his own hook’ ig 
not had its reputation improved by time. Gentlemen of the law, the occasion should arise, and bag Frenchmen without license ; but I fear, 
who practice below the bar, now prefer to call themselves so- : there ee ees formidable arrangement to deter _ the advance of 
“par rs ; ; ine» Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique, John Bull might find his bravest efforts 
licitors, An attorney 1s one who 18 put in the place, stead, or turn pro aris et focis, to be a miserable failure. Instruction in the perfect use of 
of another to act for him, and ‘‘in proof of what honourable use | the ritle is beyond all doubt the most important point to be attended to and 
the word might have,” the Dean quotes this passage from | encouraged; but it is very essential that every military body should be 
A Short Catechism, 1553: “Our everlasting a only High trained to move in some degree of order to front and flank ; and that light 
Bishop ; our only attorney, only mediator, only peacemaker troops should be able to do so in extended order, availing themselves of 
hetween God and man.” “ Restive” and “by and by” have had every cover that can afford them protection and giv e check to an enemy; 
a a a ° . - i , . : being impressed, the while, with the true principles on which the success 
their significations reversed. When the authorized version of the | of light troops depend, viz.—eelerity without confusion, dash without tu- 
Bible was made, ‘‘ by and by ” signified the nearest possible future, | mult, and srteal euaimeah on the part of those engaged; sagacity and self. 
See Mark vi., 25, and Luke xxi., 9. But, says the Dean, ‘the | reliance being taken for granted.” 
inveterate procrastination of men has put ‘ by and by’ farther and Volunteer riflemen must not, indeed, rest satisfied with good 
and farther off; already in Barrow’s time it had acquired its pre- | shooting. They must know enough of drill to become what they 
sent meaning.” We may observe a similar change creeping over | ought to be, incomparable light troops. Some military men of 
the word “ presently,” Sew some people are still prompt and high authority are of opinion that good skirmishing requires more 
decisive enough to use it according to its etymology. We calla brains than good close fighting. The skirmisher should be a 
horse “restive,” if he has in some respects too much motion, | well-trained soldier. But the quality required, brains, is exactly 
whereas the term once implied too much rest. Milton speaks of what the volunteers may be expected to possess. They will be 
a man “too resty or too rich to say his own prayers,” without the | men who can understand what they are about, and execute what 
aid of a chaplain; and Bacon of that ‘restiveness of mind,” they are ordered to execute with intelligence. Theirs will not 
most prejudicial to men’s fortunes, which hinders them from | only be a willing obedience, but an instructed obedience. They 
adjusting their proceedings to every change of circumstances. | ought to be the best of skirmishers, because they will have the 
+ Toomabile, lazy, stubborn,” says our author, ‘are the stages of | greatest amount of faculty for the thing of any body of troo 
meaning which the word went through, before it reached its ever raised. What Captain Black says on this point is perfectly 


fourth and present.” true— * 

Hibernicisms, Americanisms, and other peculiarities of diction, ‘* With the intelligence which the great mass of the Volunteers will bring 
are often only archaic forms of speech which have retained their | {? bear upon the instruction they receive, a short time will sultice to render 

pat yee ~~ eine gs, ca dg or were them sufficiently acquainted with the requisite movements of field exercise 
Vitality in some localities whilst they have become defunct in particularly if they coe notes of their day's work, or read over each day 
most others, W e must beware of laughing at an Irishman who, | what they have practically learned. Thus the greater number of the days 
with plenty of life in him, tells us that he has been “ kilt and | that could be spared for training, might be altogether, or in part, devoted 
murdered entirely,” for it seems he has, analogically, Milton’s | to the practice ground; and I use the expression in part advisedly, having 
authority for expressing his wrongs in that paradoxical formula. learnt from experience, that nothing more tends to dispel any Wearlness Or 

“ AssassINaTB. Once used by Milton at least, as is now the French ennui than a little diversity of occupation. Long continued drill becomes 
‘assassiner,’ the Italian ‘assassinare,’ in the sous of ts. animal treache- | wearisome, and so does long continue target practice 5 but on the contrary, 
rously and with murderous intent, even where the murderous‘ purpose is | “ morning’s shooting and an afternoon 8 skirmishing (or vice versa), creates 
not accomplished ; and then secondly, to extremely maltreat. | am exciting and agreeable day’s amusement. , 1% 

‘¢ As for the custom that some parents and guardians have of forcing | Time, he urges, must not be frittered away in absurdities, 
meetogny it will be better to say nothing of such a savage inhumanity, but | ‘‘ No man in his senses,” adds the Captain, with great good sense, 
only thus, that the law which gives not all freedom of divorce to any crea- | « would insist on the enforcement of fidgetting details ; as, for 
ture endued with reason, so assassinated, is next in cruelty.’—Milton, 7h: er ae 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, b. i. ¢. 12. 

** *Such usage as your honourable lords 


instance, the position of a finger, or whether a thumb should be 
placed between stock and barrel; but every volunteer would de- 
Afford me, assassinated and betrayed.’— sire to have the means of knowing the correct mode of performing 
Id., Samson Agonistes.” | every part of his exercise, and as time goes on would feel a pride 

The author of Zhe Book of Martyrs speaks of “recognizing” | in exhibiting that knowledge.” 
that work in the sense of revising it; and here we think Dean Mr. Busk boasts that the corps to which he belongs, the Vic- 
Trench makes one of the very few mistakes discoverable in the | ctoria Rifles, will always hold, with regard to other corps, the 
“Glossary.” ‘This verb,”’ he says, ‘“‘means now to revive our | relation that the Guards do in the Line. In one respect they do, 
knowledge of a person or thing—and nothing more.” Is it not and probably will. They are a privileged body “all armigeri by 
often used as equivalent to agnosco, agnize, acknowledge? One | birth and position.” Persons without ‘‘arms” are not, we pre- 
os | have a perfect knowledge of the features of an acquaintance, | sume, admitted. We do not in the least object to the existence 
and yet cut him, ¢.¢., not recognize him. ‘‘Agnoseo procerem” | of one such corps. ‘Noblesse oblige”; and a body of English 
means ‘‘I recognize a gentlemen.” What Othello agnised,a man | gentlemen-soldiers will always show that for them the pride of 
of the present Sr would say he recognised— social privilege is only an incentive to a more generous devotion 
** I do agnize to duty. But the principle which, applied in its integrity to the 
Pw ete prompt alacrity Victoria Rifles, will work for good, would do nothing but mis- 
“fie — . chiet if introduced partially and indefinitely imto other corps. 
The same meaning has passed from the verb to the substantive: | Speaking of the spirit of exclusiveness, which is not confined to 
~ recognisance is to sign a formal acknowledment of certain | th¢ gentlemen who enjoy the patronage of Mr. Busk’s little 


bligations. books, Captain Black in a better spirit says— : 
‘*T will pass over class jealousies, and take it for granted, that on suc 
-o ap . ’ 5 ° 
BOOKS ABOUT DRILL, an oceasion there are no men so unpatriotic, so narrow-minded, and so 


A crop of books on drill, field evolutions, and rifle practice, was to | small, as to feel an objection to stand in the same ranks with his neighbour 
be expected when the Government gave the signal for the forma- | because his income is by so anny | pounds a year less than his Sim P.. 
tion of rifle regiments. In the nature of the case such books were | there be any —_ TOR, DOWETEE, vin — — gery ore * 
sure to be needed. The complicated system of drill and evolu- | **/“P°) pe pct wang BE el will hes a _— paren 
e - 2s 3 . : ot do, le 4 . < A a y pa ge ° : 
er tae Eeeesthin 1A oy les a a i drill that the merit of being sound and = in that half of it which is 
ll ~~ — - ri a bet : — — phenom neon devoted to business affecting the public. It is because — 
aiie’in Site oon . h y Seen sithahed ter Oo Black has devoted the whole of his little volume to the public, an 
Selon iieste, heneelé ameo on aoe oe ‘ a if ee a lis because it is more lucidly arranged, and more practically illus- 
little book’ confined as it is to the walters nh ‘di "ae, be r "8 | trated, that we recommend it to those of our younger readers who 
have yet seen. No doubt the di nicillens athe iedmenal may, bo cuntens Sp angeiss: thet. bests, = 4 - 
having rifle corps at all which Mr. Busk has inserted in his yolume = pry ho habit of bearing arms and of being able to wee ‘he 
* Drill Book for Volunteer Riflemen, Step by Step, and Instructions in Rifle F 
Practice, for Companies armed with long or short Rifles. By G. Black, Captain CONFIDENCES,* 
H.P. Published by Ridgway. | : ee , nt th 
Volunteers, How to Organize and Drill them. By Hans Busk. Published | THE new novel by the author of “ Rita will not disappoint 8 
oy Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry, as Revised by her Majesty’s command expectations raised by his first effort in fiction. ” dieplays - 
1859. Pocket edition, W. H. Allen and Co. os ; * Confidences, By the Author of “ Rita” Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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same combination of ease and power in the delineation of charac- 
ter, the same life-like dialogue, the same faculty of constructin 

an interesting story without going in search of materials ne 
the limits of realism, within which novel readers of the present 
day seem most disposed to take their pleasure. Along with 
these qualities ‘Confidences ” has the advantage of a subject 
free from the repulsiveness belonging to that of ‘ Rita,” in 
which the vampire-lik atrocities persistently committed by the 
abandoned gamb ler, Colonel Percival, against his wife and chil- 
dren, form th« ground- work of the plot. The story of ‘ Conti- 
dences” is that of a young clergyman who narrates his own 
doings and observations from the time of his induction into his 
first curacy to that in which a group of marriages, his own in- 
cluded, constitute the natural climax of his tale. These things 
he imparts in epee and extr: = from his diary, addressed to an 
only sister who resides with her Prussian inusband in Berlin, 
There are m< iny conveniences in this form of autobiography which 
runs on concurrently with the events it records, It enables the 
writer to give a certain air of freshness and verisimilitude to the 
incidents and impressions described, by presenting them in the 
very process of their development, in all their changing aspects, 
along with the corresponding vicissitudes of feeling and opinion to 
whieh they sional give rise. The personages in the volume 
and exhibit nearly as many distinctly marked 
That of the curate himself is the only one 


are numerous, 
types of character. 
which strikes us as being a little out of proportion. 
ness of his insight into the characters of othe rs, and the practical 


ability which he evinces under all emergencies, are apparently | 


inconsistent with his years and previous way of life; for he is but 
three and twenty, and has had by his own account fewer oppor- 
tunities of worldly experience than most men of his own age and 
station. 

As a specimen of the curate’s skill in portraiture by means of 
dialogue, we select the following sketch of one of his minor cha- 
racters,—an earnest and perfectly useless young lady, who thinks 
she has a vocation, and is ever yearning to have some great sac- 
rifice required of her, whilst she cannot surrender the least of 
her selfish whims to the common claims of duty and natural 
affection. 

“‘ The other young lady and I kept up a pretty animated conversation, I 
have no idea what age she is; but through negligence or intention) she 
makes herself look much older than she need by —what shall I call it ?>—the 


widowed. matronliness of her attire. A dark grey silk, a black cross, and a 
lace shawl huddled about her, looked as out of season with the bright auburn 
hair as they did with the June sun that streamed through the ‘window on 


her head. 

set How do you like what you have seen of Ashford, Mr. Esdaile >? Pretty, 
isn’t it? Perhaps all places are alike to you, though. In your importi unt 
ealling, such trivial temporal considerations are of little moment, naturally.’ 

‘© ¢Not at all, I assure you. Iam much influenced by locality, and, 
judging by mys: if, I believe the inhabitants are alw: iys more or less affected | 
by it.’ 

“* “Ah, yes, you mean as regards health. But ina spiritual point of view, 
you don’t think it influences the charaeter ?’ 

***Undoubtedly. Have not the Tyrolese in their mountain fastnesses, 
and the Dutch among their canals, all the characteristies of the lands they 
inhabit? In a lesser degree, look at the difference between a Devonshire 
and a Yorkshire labourer. It would be ungrateful to this clear bracing air, 
and to the beautiful position of Ashford, if I said I would as soon be in a 
Lincolnshire fen or be a curate in the e ity. 

“And yet, as Mr. Priestly you admire his books, I’m sure— 


says, 


charming, ain’t the vy ?) surely, fora man, there is nothing like that rushing | 


tide of life in the capital ! 

* *Tt depends on ‘chothes one is a good swimmer.’ 

*“* «Such a much wider field of action; For my part, I always long to 
join some of those earnest female labourers in London.’ 

“+ Really! I should have thought you might have found enough work 
even in this small « mnmuni ty of fifteen hundred souls.’ 

*¢ ¢ Perhaps, if I might do as I liked ; but mamma's ideas and mine don’t 
and reclaim wanderers 


gree. I can’t go about at night as I should wish, 

in the public-houses, and soon, There is so much conventionality about 

these things, i isn’t there, Mr. Esdaile? Our sphere of action is so very 

limited. Iam sure you agree with Priestly that we all ought to work ?’ 
“* Yes; though not quite in the way that clever author would have us.’ 


** « How so?’ 

** 1 see in God’s order of creation, that to every living thing is allotted 
its own work. There are thrushes and nightingales as well as barn-door 
fowls, thank goodness! ‘There are lilies in the field as well as potatoes, and 
the beasts there are not all horses and oxen. Besides the pot Me the plough, 


there is the high spiritual dk olig ht = Ms vl’s beautiful works, which I take to 
be fully as beneficial to us, Miss Halliday.’ 

** «7 do not quite see ——. You wor ild not encourage any one to be idle, 
Mr. Esdaile? You don’t mean that? 


** * By all means, 
in the same way. 
There is a vast deal of « 
novelist, in their chim 


no. Only I think it absurd to expect every one to work 
‘he same means, the same field, are not open to all. 
unt about this word “ work.” The poet and the 
e} pen in hand, may do far wider and more 

lasting benefit than if, in a paroxysm of enthusiasm, they rushed into St. 
Giles’s, distributing Bibles, urned scavengers, as Mr. Priestly seems to 
recommend. There is his mistake. He has but one beau ideal of excel- 
lence for all manners « n.” 
“ *T see what you m 






y-corners, 






Esdaile ; but, as regards myself, (we had 
become quite intimaté e,) mamma is always wanting me to go 
into the world, and I'm so dof it. It was all very well when I first 
eame out, but it seems so empty now. It can give nothing in return ; 
there is nothing real or true about it. I should like to be a scour de charité, 
so as to escape it all.’ 

“1 glanced over at her 
looked anything but tired. 
the daughter had far more 
dering at the relationship. 

“¢ «The world can give you nothing in return, as you say, Miss Halliday ; 
but if you’ll allow me to point out the moral of what I said just now; it is 
to accept the ground and the tools God gives you, and make the most of 
them. To further His word,—to be an industrious citizen for the good of 
your fellows in the country highways, or the crowded streets, in the closet, 
or the cottage, or the ball-room. I don’t believe there is any position in 





ne 


r mamma, in a helmet of roses, and thought she 
An insipid restlessness possessed the features : 
f matronly repose ; and I could not help won- 


The keen- | 


which you may not ‘do good, if you set “about it judiciously. ~ That j isn’t by 
preaching, understand me. 

*** Yes; but mamma's opinions and mine are very different on these sub- 
jects ; and as I cannot make her see the necessity ol my devoting myself to 
good works, I have sometimes thought of joining Miss Spark’s sisterhood, 
Mr. Esdaile.’ 

*** And you think anything could justify your deserting a mother, how- 
ever different her views may be from yours? This is one of the saddest 
things in the Romish Church, to my mind: the inculcation of that refined 
selfishness they call a ‘* vocation” ; to leave the sweet home charities and 
duties of domestic life, and build up, as they think, a narrow staircase for 
themselves to heaven. Much good may it do them!’ ” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Of a book of such mark as Professor Masson’s Barris Nove.ists AND 
THEIR Sty.eEs, it is enough for the present to say that it is worthy of the 
writer's reputation, and that we shall take an early opportunity to examine 

, it in detail for the gratification of our readers. 

The author of the Lire Anp Martyrpom or Saryt Tuomas Becket 
avows the most entire sympathy with the Archbishop and his cause, but 
states that he has not recorded one word which is not fully warranted by 
the ancient authorities, and that he has relied for his facts on contempo- 
rary writers alone, rejecting all aid from modern books. 

An inquiry by Mr. Bell, as to the foundation of the law he was to 
administer in the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope, led him to 
most unexpected conclusions, which he has now presented to the world 
in a work on the Conontat ApMintstraTiIon or Gueat Brrraww, “If 
any reader,”’ he says, “‘ shall be staggered at some of the doctrines pro- 
pounded, he will not be more so than I freely confess I myself was, 
when I first found them to be the inevitable result of reflection, as the 
subject gradually developed itself. 


The Nationat CycLorapia in twelve volumes was issued by Mr, 
Charles Knight between the years 1847 and 1851, It was founded upon 
the * Penny Cyclopedia,” and although much less voluminous, it was in 
many respects better adapted to general use. Being also more recent in 
| date, its articles corresponded more nearly with the existing state of 

knowledge than did those of its predecessor. The events, discoveries, 
and mutations of ten or eleven years have again left the ‘* National” in 
arrear, and to make up this lee-way the proprietors have published a 
supplemental volume, which contains much that was wanting in the 
| first twelve, and makes the work as nearly complete to the present time 
| as any such work can be. 
| ‘The author of Ancrent Mineratoay was Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages in Columbia College, U.S., when he composed the 
monograph of which he now produces a second edition after an interval 
of four and twenty years. Every classical student will admit that Dr. 
Moore’s subject is one upon which it is desirable to have a distinct trea- 
tise, embodying all the facts respecting it which are scattered through 
the works of the ancients, and elucidating them by the lights of modern 
science. This is what Dr. Moore has done in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, and we hope that his pleasant little book will meet, in this coun 
| at least, with a better reception than he seems to anticipate for it. 
| are sure it deserves it. 





e 


Captain Fuller’s Frvr Years’ Restprncr 1x New Zearanp is a book 
| of advice and instruction for persons who may or ought to become emi- 
grants. We do not remember to have seen a more complete book of its 
class or one of a more practical character. 

CHRISTIANITY CONTRASTED witH Hinpv Purosoprrry is a revised edi- 
| tion of an essay to which was adjudged a moiety of a prize of 3007, 
offered by a member of the Bengal Civil Service. The principal part of 
| the book is printed in double columns, English on one side, Sanscrit on 
the other. 


Dr. Bray's Porttcat, Remanys, edited by his widow, are accompanied 
by an interesting memoir of the author, who was successively a captain 
of volunteers, a barrister, called among his legal friends the Castilian, 
for his high feelings of professional honour, and during more than half his 
life Vicar of Tavistock. The poems are respectable. Some of them 
have been highly commended by Mathias, Merivale, and Southey. 





A new book likely to excite considerable interest in legal circles is de- 
voted to an exposition of the Act regulating the sale of Wrest Inpran 
Encumperep Estates; it also contains an account of the decisions of 
H. J. Stonor, the Chief Commissioner of the Court. The volume ig 
edited by Mr. Cust the Secretary of the Commission, and is in fact the 
history of the last experiment of the Legislature for substituting Parlia- 
mentary titles for the complexities of conveyancing. Great obstacles 
arose at first from the imperfect framing of the original act; these ob- 
stacles have now been removed, and the result is, that the measure has 
proved completely successful. In explaining its operation, Mr. Cust 
illustrates his subject by a gencral consideration of the difficulties attend- 
ing the transfer of landed estates, and gives a summary of the provisions 
of the Irish Encumbered Estates Act, which was the first sep in this de- 
partment of law reform. The book is written in a very clear style, and 
the statutes, orders, &c., are well digested. The decisions of the Chief 
Commissioner (Mr. Stonor,) are of gre at importance, on account, not only 
of the interests at stake, but of the nicety of the points involved, and the 
practical suggestions they contain for the use of suitors. The decisions have 
been in no case appealed against ; a proof of the satisfaction that has been 
given. To the many in this country w ne are interested in the progress of 
law reform, and to all in the various Colonies likely to come under the 
Act, the book will be a most usefal, almost an indispensable, manual, 





Books. 

British Norelists and their Styles: being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. By David Masson, M.A. 

The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Legate of the Holy See. By John Morris, Canon of Northampton. 

Colonial Administration of Great Britain. By Sydney Smith Bell, of Lineoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The National Cyclopedia af Useful Knowledge, Vol. XTI1. Abaddon—Zuings 
lians. Supplement. 

Ancient Mineralogy : 
by the Ancie nts : 


Applied. By N 


Suhes +ianed 





or an Inquiry respecting Mineral 
with Occasional Remarks on the Uses to which they were 
. F. Meore, LL.D. 
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Five Years’ Residence in New Zealand, or Observations on Colonization. By 
Francis Fuller, Esq. (late Captain 59th Regiment) a Resident in the Province 
of Canterbury. 

Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy : an Essay in five books, San- 
skrit and English: with practical are tendered to the Missionary 
among the Hindus. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and Principal of the Government College at Benares. 

Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, and Miscellaneous, of the late Edward At- 
kyns Bray, B.D. F.S.A. Selected and edited with a Memoir of the Author 
by Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The Life of Stothard,” &c, In two volumes. 

The West Indian Encumbered Estates Acts, 1854 and 1858 ; also the Local 
Acts, §c. By Reginald J. Cust, Esq. 

Pastoral and other Poems. By Mrs. George Halse. 

Harriette Browne's School-Days, A Tale. 

Almack’s, A Novel. 

The Campbells, A Novel. In three volumes. 

Eros and Psyche, and other Poems, By Elias Athergon. 

Dress. A few words upon Fashion and her Idols. 

A Guide to the Town of Berne: comprising its Chronicles, Antiquities, Arts, 
&c. By a Cantab. 

SERIAL. 
The History of the Great French Revolution. By M.A. Thiers, With Mlus- 
trative Notes from the most authentic sources. With upwards of forty beau- 
tiful Engravings, Part I. 


School Perspective. By J. R. Dicksee. The groundwork of this ex- 


cellent manual is the course of lectures and exercises by which the au- | 
thor has for six — prepared the students at the College for training | 


teachers of the British and Foreign School Society for the annual Go- 
vernment examinations. As a popular introduction to the principles and 
practice of an art which may easily appal beginners by its apparent ab- 
struseness, Mr. Dicksee’s book is a model of judicious arrangement and 
execution, equally suitable as a text-book for schools and for self-in- 
struction. Nothing can exceed the simplicity and clearness of its demon- 
strations or the practical completeness, without superfluity, which marks 
each step in its progressive system of instruction. The work is copiously 
illustrated with diagrams and wood-cuts, all good in their kind except 
one, a diagram of the eye, in which the engraver has made some gross 
mistakes, and which ought therefore to be cancelled. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

The late Prince Metternich is said, by the Vienna Press, to have left 
three volumes of autograph notes, relating to important political events, 
and written at the time of their occurrence. 

While all the rest of the French newspapers contain absolutely nothing 
but reports and anecdotes from the seat of war, the greatly daring con- 
ductors of the Courrier de Paris print, in the feuilleton of their paper, 
a tragedy by M. Viennet, called “ Arbogaste,” and which was hissed 
from the stage in 1841. 

Madame Mathilde Stevens, a Belgian lady already known as the 
author of some much-read novels, announces another work of fiction, un- 
der the title ‘‘ Le Oui et le Non d'une femme.” 

A book by M. Henri de Péne, entitled “A Month in Germany,” is 
creating some sensation in Paris, on account of the extraordinary 
praise bestowed in it on the inhabitants, customs, manners, and morals 
of Teuton Fatherland. It will be remembered that the author, one of 
the writers in Figaro, was wounded about a year ago in a duel with 
some French officers. His work is believed to have a slight political 
tendency. 

The twenty-second and twenty-third volumes of the second edi- 
tion of Michaud’s “ Biographie Universelle,”’ has been issued by Des- 

laces, Paris. The volumes finish the letter A, and bring the letter Z 

Toe to Leh. A good many new names, among others Lamennais, Lan- 
glois, and Lasteyrie, are added in this edition. 

The collected works of the late M. Rigault, one of the contributors of the 
Journal des Débats, are about to appear in Paris, They will form four 
volumes, chiefly consisting of critical and miscellaneous essays. 

Another writer in the same paper, M.Saint Mare Girardin, now we be- 
lieve redacteur en chef of the French Zimes, has nearly ready for the press 

.akind of autobiographical sketch, which will appear under the title “ Sou- 
venirs et réflexions d’un Journaliste,” and is expected to give some curious 
revelations as to the inner life of the Fourth Estate in France. 

Three of ‘“‘ Our Own Correspondents ” employed by the Paris Press at 
the seat of war in Italy, M. D’Audigier of the Constitutionnel, M. Ed- 
mond Texier of the Siecle, and M. Amedée Achard of the Dcedats have 
just returned to Paris, in consequence it is said, of an “invitation” to 
that effect from the Duc de Padoue, the Minister of the Interior. In the 
cessation of the correspondence of M. A. Achard, readers of French news- 

apers suffer a real loss, for his letters from Italy were among the clever- 
ist and most impartial communications of the kind which appeared in any 
journal. 

The chair vacant in the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques by 
the death of M. de Tocqueville, will be claimed by M. Jules Simon, 
author of La Liberté. His election, supported by M. Guizot, is all but 
assured. 

M. Amedée Renée has a book in the press, ‘‘ La Grande Italienne,” 
which is looked forward to with great interest. The heroine of the 
work, the ‘‘ Great Italian Woman,” is Countess Matilda of Tuscany, who, 
as is well known, attempted, some seven hundred years ago, to free the 

minsula from foreign dominion. The subject is, no doubt, intrinsically 
interesting ; but what is chiefly regarded, under present circumstances, 
is the fact that M. Renée’s work is said to be “ inspired” by her Impe- 
rial Majesty the Empress-Regent. So much is certain, that Princess 
Mathilde has drawn with her own hand the portrait of her illustrious 
namesake, which is to ornament the title-page of the book. 

The “ Complete Works of Xenophon and of Lucian” have just found 
a new translator in the person of M. Eugéne Talbot, professor at the 
Lycée of Louis the Great. The translation, which appeared this weck, 
is distinguished by great purity of diction. 

It is a notable fact, that since the beginning of the war no fewer than 
forty different pamphlets and books, containing biographies of Garibaldi, 
have appeared in Paris. The cheapest of these works, which is sold at 
the price of ten centimes, has already been purchased to the extent of 
more than 200,000 copies. 





a 
labours. It is said that he is engaged in compiling a volume on his Eastern 
adventures, for which Messrs. Routledge have agreed to give 1,200. Rumour 
also states that the proprictors of the Times have settled upon him an an- 
annuity of 200/. for life as an acknowledgment of the zeal and ability with 
which & discharged his duties, both during the Russian war and the Indian 
rebellion; such pension to be quite irrespective of all future service to be 
rendered to the Zimes.—Critic. 


| Che Theatres. 
We have no past event to record under this head, but before this num. 
ber is in the hands of all our readers, a novelty of some importance wij] 
be produced at the Haymarket; namely, a new comedy by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, entitled the Election, and supported by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, together with several other leading artists. A drama, by the 
same prolific author, called Payable on Demand, is announced, without 
date, in the bills of the Olympic. 


Paristan THEATRICALS, 

La Vie de Bohéme, the drama founded on M. Miirgu’s celebrated novel 
of the same name, and written by M. Miirgu himself conjointly with M, 
T. Barriére, has been revived at the Vaudeville. 

At the Gymnase there is a modern type of the ‘ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” in the person of Le Baron de Fourcherif, who gives the name to 
a one-act comedy by MM. Labiche and A. Jolly. An honest manufac. 
turer of chinaware has purchased a baronial estate, and assumes lordly 
manners, in order to keep up his dignity. His ease is so far different 
from that of M. Jourdain, that his wife encourages, instead of checkin 
his aristocratic propensities, but he is at last glad to abandon his trouble- 
some rank. 

A slight vaudeville by MM. Clairvill and J. Cudin has been brought out 
at the Palais Royal, with the title Ze Banguet des Barbettes, The plot is 
a mere nothing, but the piece exhibits an agreeable social picture,—the 
annual meeting of a number of young women, who have been “ hands” 
at one establishment, and who, though they are now in various grades of 
life, drop all differences once a year, and join in a merry party. These 
are designated ‘‘ Barbettes.” 


Music. 


The Hanpet Festiva has been the musical event of the week. In 
England, where the name of Handel stands in rank and honour, ona 
level with those of our greatest statesmen, philosophers, and poets, the 
centenary commemoration of the illustrious master’s death has been more 
than a mere musical entertainment—it has assumed the character of a 
national solemnity. It has drawn to London thousands on thousands of 
people, who have hastened hither from all parts of the country, and even 
from the continent, eager to join in doing honour to the man who has 
done so much for the progress, not only of music, but of morality and 
civilization in English society. It is estimated that, on each day of the 
Festival—including the Rehearsal en Saturday last which was really as 
much a day of the Festival as any of the others—there were congregated 
within the walls of the Crystal Palace, an assemblage of nearly twenty 
thousand persons. 





Our musical readers are aware that what was called the Handel Festi- 
val of 1857 was an experiment, made for the purpose of giving complete 
effect to the real Handel Festival on the centenary anniversary of the 
great master’s death. That experiment had important results ; for it as- 
certained that, notwithstanding its great success on the whole, it pre- 
sented obstacles and difficulties which it would be necessary to surmount. 
The orchestra, constructed in the central transept of the Palace, was 
found to be so defective in what the French call sonorité, or the power 
of transmitting sound through a vast area, that the greatest volume of 
sound produced by the whole body of performers was unexpectedly 
feeble, while the softer passages, and especially the solos, were so indis- 
tinct as to be often inaudible. Since then, the Festival Committee, 
aided by their privy councillor, Mr. Costa, have been assiduous in de- 
vising remedies. ‘They have greatly enlarged the numerical strength, 
and improved the quality, of the chorus and instrumental band, testing 
the qualifications of every individual before admission, and training the 
immense body of choristers by rehearsals regularly carried on for many 
months past, both in London and the country. And they have improved 
the orchestra, by enclosing it at the back and sides and covering it in. 
These measures have entirely succeeded. The central transept is now, 
unquestionably, the greatest and finest concert hall in existence; and 
the tuneful host assembled within it on this occasion was such as to re- 
duce all previous musters of this kind—even the Handel Commemora- 
tions in Westminster Abbey, once deemed so stupendous—to comparative 
insignificance. Even as compared with the strength of 1857, the differ- 
ence was immense. In 1857 the chorus consisted of 2000 voices, and 
the band of 386 instruments, making a total of 2386. In 1859 the 
chorus numbered 2765, and the band 393; a total of 3158. In 1857 the 


| solo singers were Madame Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 


Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Herr 
Formes. This year we have again had Madame Clara Novello, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Weiss; together with 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Signor Belletti. 

The Rehearsal on Saturday morning was really a great public per- 
formance, intended for the gratification of the annual subscribers to the 
Crystal Palace, who had free admissions, and of people of moderate 
means who did not wish to incur the expense of the subsequent per- 
formances. On this day, accordingly, the attendance was the most 
numerous; and the scenes, presented by the thousands hurrying to the 
Palace by every available route, the most animated and striking. When 
they were all in their places, which they reached with admirable ease 
and good order, and when the whole assembly started to their feet at the 
first chord of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” the sight was one of those things— 
both for what it presented and what it suggested—which can have been 
rarely surpassed by all the power and splendour that the world can 
show. 

The Rehearsal, or performance, consisted chiefly of choral pieces; 
including the chorus of choruses, the unspeakable “ Hallelujah ” in 
The Messiah ; the final chorus in the same Oratoria, ‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb” ; the whole of the Dettingen Ze Deum; the famous song of 
triumph, “‘Sce the conquering hero comes”; and the two greatest 








W. H. Russell, Esq. the “ pote correspondent’’ of the Times in th 
Crimea and Indig)y bis started for S ay after his 


witzerland to enjoy a holiday after his 


choruses in Israel in Egypt, ‘He gave them hailstones,” and ‘The 
horse and his rider.” Among the solo pieces the most remarkable were 
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«Let the bright Seraphim,” sung with surprising vocal power by 
Madame Clara Novello, and ‘ Return, 0 God of Hosts,” delivered by 
Miss Dolby with great beauty and pathos, These performances removed 
every remaining doubt as to the capabilities of the Central Transept as 
a music-hall. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the effect of the 
music. The full swell of the choruses often affected the mind with a 
feeling of awe and almost terror, while not the slightest pain was ever 

iven to the sense of hearing ; and the softest and most delicate passages, 
even of single voices or instruments, were quite clearly and distinctly 
heard. 

Monday was devoted to The Messiah, which was performed in the 
game manner as we have been accustomed to hear it at Exeter Hall, 
but with much greater effect. The principal singers were Madame C, 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Sims Reeves, Weiss, and Belletti. They all ap- 
peared to sing with ease to themselves, and certainly were never heard 
to greater advantage. As to the choruses, their sublimity was un- 
speakable, 

On Wednesday the performances consisted of the Dettingen Ze Dewm, 
with selections from Belshazz: ar, Saul, Sampson, and Judas Maccabeus, 
These selections included several fine songs and choruses; but there 
always is something unsatisfactory in such fragmentary performances ; 
because a piece, however fine, suffers by being torn from its place in the 
great work of which it forms a part. It was evident that the audience 
were far less impressed with this performance than with that of the 
previous day. 

We must necessarily write this notice before the last day of the Fes- 
val, Friday. We must therefore reserve for next week any remarks 
we may have to make on the performance, on that day, of Israel in 
Egypt, and on the general character and results of the Festival. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 8th of June, at Charlton, the Wife of Montague Darling, Esq., Deputy- 
Commissary-General, of a son. 

On the llth, at Crawley House, Bedfordshire, the Wife of O. R. H, Orlebar, Esq., 
late Captain Twenty-e ighth Regiment, of a son and heir. 

On the 18th, at Elmore Court, Gloucestershire, the Wife of W. V. Guise, Bsq., of 
a daughter. 

On the 19th, at No. 14, Eaton Terrace, the Hon. Mrs. T. K. Story, prematurely, 
of a son, stillborn, 

On the 19th, at 12, Hyde Park Street, the Lady Elinor Cavendish, of a son, 

On the 20th, at Horton Manor, Bucks, Lady Yardely, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th of June, at Wiesbaden, George Augustus, Baron Gilsa, of Gilsa, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late Nicholas Hill, bsoq., of Riga, and widow of 
the late J. C. Lembke, Esq., of Wiesbaden. 

On the 15th, at No. 6, Moray 4 lace, Edinburgh, Capt. George Sinclair, of the 
Bengal Army, second son of Sir John Sincl: uir, of Dunbeath, Bart., to Agnes, only 
daughter of the late John Learmouth, Esq., of Dean, 

On the 16th, at Calbourne, in the Isle of Wight, Edward Wilkes Wand, Esq., son 
of Edward Wand, Esq., of Ma:.ston Hall, Leeds, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Hon, William A’Court Holmes, of Westover, in the Isle of Wight. 

On the 16th, at St. John’s Church, Hampstead, James George Lee Steere, third 
son of Lee Steere, Esq. , of Jayes, _ the county of Surrey, to Catherine Anne, only 
daughter of the late ! suke Leake, Esq., of Pe th, Western Australia. 

On the 18th, at St. Sanat. picetditty, Robert Crowe, Esq., Captain Sixtieth 








Royal Rifles, second son of the late Charles Crowe, Esq., Captain Ninety-third 
Highlanders, to Louisa Emily Elizabeth, second daughter of John Easton, Esq., 
und granddaughter of the late Charles Easton, Esq., of Cascombe Hall, Gloucester- 
shire. 

On the 20th, at the Church of the High Town, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Louis Gaston 


Salamon, Lieutenant in the Eighty-third Regiment de Ligue, only son of Mons 
Salamon, of Rabistens, department of Tarn, to Louisa Anna, see ond daughter of 
the Hon, William Henry Yelverton, of Whitland Abbey, Carmarthenshire, 

On the 21st, at St. James's, Paddington, A. Leland N« Lisq., third son of Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, to Ella, third daughter of R ipel Molyneux. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th May, at Cephalonia, Count Rivarola, lite H.M.’s Twenty-sixth Regi- 

ae oy son of the late Lieut.-General Count Sir F. Rivarola, K.C.M.G. 





1., &e. 
On the Theh of June, at Tacubaya, near Mexico, Charlotte, the wife of Frederick 
Gleanie, Esq., her Britannic Maje Sty’s C _ ul at Mexico. 
On the 13th, at Jersey, Robert Ellis, Esq., late Major Thirteenth Light Dra- 
goons, 
On the L5th, at Shrewsbury, Lady Edwardes, widow of the Rev, Sir John Chol- 
mondeley Edwardes, Bart., in her ninety-sixth year. 


On the léth, at Rocklands, Chudleigh, Devon, Viec-Adimiral Sir David Dunn, 
Knt., K.C.1I1,, aged seventy-three. 

On the 19th, at his residence, Grove House, Hampton, Middlesex, of paralysis, 
Major-General Thomas Blansha C.B., Royal Enginecrs, aged seventy. 





On the 19th, at 42, Moray Place, Edinburgh, Marian, w.ie of James Anstruther, 
Esq., W.S.,and daughter of the tate Right Hon. Sir Jolin Anstruther, Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

On the 19th, at Curzon Street, Mayfair, Lydia Lady Scott, widow of the late Sir 
Edward Dolman Scott, Bart., of Great Barr, Staffordshire, in the sixtieth year of 
her age. 

On the 19th, at Richmond, in the fiftyeninth year of her age, the Hon, Rosalinda 
Eleanor Marshall, relict of Lieut -Col. Marshall, late Ninety-first Regiment, and 
laughter of the late and sister to the present Lord Dunt t 








Trade. 
rROM THE LONDON GAZETTY, NE 21. 


Bankrupts.—Samvuew Carrer, Fen Stanton, Huntingdosshire, corn-merchant— 
‘uartes Freeman Corrrens., Chichester Street, Har Road, linendraper— 








Win.uiaM Dennis Suvrr, High Street, Shoreditch, iron iger—ARMOND STANNARD, 

Little Cadogan Place, Chelsea, livery-stablekeeper—WiLuiAm Trump, Wellington, 

Somersetshire, wine-merchant—Davip and Joux Cuarres Siitar, Liverpool, mer- 
vants—Roser? Davirs, Llandyillo-yn-rhos, Denbi¢ ire, vietualler, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 24, 


ikrupts.—Groner, Woop, Rayleigh, Essex, builder—James Hotpsworn, 

Ww oly -rhampton, timber-mere hant—Joux Crark, King’s Lynn, victualler—Henry 
mx Pyne, Exmouth, coal dealer—Brrnarp Parny, Newmarket, Flintshire, 
farmer Gre mGE SmepLEY, New Sleaford, Lincolnshi glass and china-dealer— 
James Evuman, Slough, clothix Epwarp Prrers, ston, Staffordshire, wine- 





merchant, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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Ditto for Account ..... coesece ygexd 2 
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New 3 per Cents eeeeeere . 
Long Annuities 
Aunuitics 1835 
Bank Stock, 9 per sweones 
India Stock, lod per Cent pose . shut 
Exchequer Bills, l}d — rdiem..... 26 
Vixchequer Bonds, 185¥ -_— — — ——_ _— 
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Public Deposits* 
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Seven Daysand other Bills ee 
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(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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Brazilian.... 
Buenos ayer . 
Chilian.... 

Danish . 











PROM cccccccccceccoses 4ip.ct.. — 
Mexican ,. a 17% 
Peruvian ...... Al 84 
Portuguese 1853 A ed 43, 
Russian ....... it =— 105 
Sardinian St = 

Spanish . 3t=— ai 
Ditto New De e 3i— 30 
Ditto Passive .....esscececseeess 8 





SHARE 


ES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Raitware— 


Bristoland Exeter... 







Chesterand Holy eeee 
Eastern Counties......... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 


Glasgow and South-Western... 
Great Northern ........6.seeee« 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 
Great Western..........- 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... 
London, Rrighton ,& South Coast 
London and Blackwall ........ 
London and North-Western. 
London and South-Western. 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Linc on. 
Midland .......csceseesseeece 
Midls —_ Great Western (Ireland) 
North British.............. 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 
North-Eastern—York .......... 
Oxford, Wor.& W nat I on 
Scottish Central ......... 
Scottish Midland. 
South Eastern an 
Eastern of France eeee 
East Indian .......6+++. 
Geelong and Melbourne 
Grand Trank of Canada 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 
; t Western of Canada .... 
and LYONS .......56. eee 

















Australian, ...cscccceeeeeceene 
Hrazilian Imperial... ee 
Ditto St. John del Re 
Cobre Copper....... 

Khymney Iron 










Turkish....... _- 70, 
Venezuela .....ceccesveees $&=- -— 
Banxs— . 
Australasian . ° . 84) 
British North ‘Ame rican. _ 
EY wcccccccccccee eeeee 64) 
Colonial ......66.seeeee -— 
Commercial of London ......... _ 
Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd.|) —— 
LONGOD 2... cceccceeeeeeeeeeeeees _ 
London and County ......+++++. 294 


London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia 2 















| 

} 

| 

London Joint Stock. 32 
| London and We stmiuste r ° 50 
| National Bank ........+++ ° — 

National Provincial . i 
New South Wales... 49 
| Oriental ......+++++. 38 
| Provincial of Ireland.. ° -- 

South Australia....... . 32 
| Union of Australia : - 52} 
| Union of London......... ° 24j 
| Ualty .ccocccccccesece J oumm. 

Western Bank of London....... -— 
) Docas— i 
| Bast and West India ........... — 

London ...... . 80 

St. Katherine . -— 

VECCOTIM oo cc cccceeeecneeeenecee 102 

MisceLiankous— 

Australian Agricultural........ 294 
| British American Land. ee — 
} — 
| Crystal Hs 

Electric Telegraph .. lol 

General Steam.... -- 

London Discount .. 33 

National Discount —_ 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 784 





Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian .. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on We a the 2 
E DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued sesceccesceeseese£31,898,305 | 


£31,898,305 


Best ..cccccccssecersce 








£al 702 


. £14,553, 


14,019,013 


2d day of June 1859. 








Government Debt. .£11,016,100 
Other Securities. .. ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion oe ° 17,423,305 
Silver Bullion....6.cccceccees = 

£31 ,898,305 


DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities(inclu 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). 211,281,376 
Other Securities. ........000 + 18,376,275 
: see 11,447,680 
687,109 





£41,792,440 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 


BULLION 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending June 


Wheat ..... 49s. 11d. | Rye ....... 360 
8 -» 46 


. 3 5 Be 
240611 Peas 





FLOUR 





, 43—48 | Malt, Ord... 





METALS Per ton. 





, > . Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 lo Oo ., £0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, i “mg Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 0 8 
Mexican Dollars ........++s000+ of | i, British Pig ... 2410 ©0., 25 0 © 
Silverin Bars, Standard........ 2 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 © 0., 0 0 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 24. 

a& &f ‘ s ’ ‘ > ° 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... Pine..... » 64t0 66 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
PFine..... ». Oo— 0 Foreign,R Peas, Hog... 37 —40 | Oats, Feed... 23—25 
os New. 40—43 White F Maple .... 38— 41 | Fine .... 25—26 
44—45 5 |} Poland... 24—27 

o— 0 Pine .... 27-—28 

o— 0 26— 26 





Pine ..., 28—30 
SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 52s. 6d. | Rye sees 36s. Sa, 
+. 32 ¥ Bea + 4 38 
Oats ...... 24 Il + Peas....... 42 «(1 





PROVISIONS. 


Town made ......++++- per sack 46s to 50s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. doz. 


BecOnds «0.0 ccccececeeeceverece 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship : 32 
32 


Norfolk and Stockton .. 
American . 








Howeten AND ere y L 
a sad 


Beef... 4 2 to 3 * to# 0 
Mutton 3 8#~—42—4 6 
Veal... 3 4-4 O0—4 8 
Pork... 3 4—-4 0—4 & 
Lamb. 48-5 O—5 8 
HOPS. 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... 8 


Mid and East Kent ditto 







Sussex ditto.......+++ - 86 
Farnham ditto ....... - Oo 


Congou, fine’ 
Pekoe, flowery 


In bond—Duty ls. 5d. per Ib 
Coffee ,fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96 
Good Ordinary .......-. 52s. Od. to 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 44s. 04. to 75 “ To 
Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 205. 0d. to 25s 6a } | Rape oil, 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 25s. lid 
WestIndia Molasses.... 15s. Od. t« 


POTATOES 
Kent and Essex Regents. .ton. 
” Shaws.......+ 
York KRegents.. 
Scotch ,, ° 


-per barrel 27 
Canadian ... eovcccosere 22 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 41b. loaf 





Oo—48—5 OF} 
6—-40—4 6 


core 5 Om 5 C—E 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 


. | 


| Palm Oi 





Carlow, 51. 0s. to Bl. 45 per cwt. 








Bacon, Irish ......++++« per cwt. 50s. — 60s, 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine . sees 76 — 84 
Derby, oe « ° — 70 
Hams, York — %6 
. Bd. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTiLe MARKET.” | Heap or CaTtie at THE 
sd ad CATTLA- MARKET. 
ito4 6to4 10} ——e- Thursday. 
2—486-—5 2 3, ‘ 1,096 





WOOL 
Down Tegs ....-+05 per Ib . “ to 1? 
Half-bred Wethers ......++++. — 
Leicester Fleeces ° — 6} 
Combing Skins -— 16 


Yer Load of 36 Trusses.) 
W wITECHArEL 
83s. to 90s 








45 — 60 
50 — 75 
10o0CO— 110 
o-— 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 









Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 9d. to 5s. 6d, 
Brandy, Best Brands ..... 5 6-— 6 3 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb, © 5 — © 6) 
Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.46 6 — 47 0 
Guano, Peruvian.perton,.240 0 — @ @ 
Tallow P bs C...perewt.57 0 — 0 0 
seicertose ne Ee 9— 0 8 
9 0 
0 
Linseed Oil.....+.+ . ” 
6 


Cocoa -nut Oil 





6 
Linseed Vil-cake, perton .190 0 --195 0 
Coals, Hetton........000. 17 3 = 
TeOS occ ceeccceeees O 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[June 25, 1859. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


Last week but One of HENRY THE FIFTH, which 
will be withdrawn after Sarurpay, 9th Juty, NEVER TO BE 
REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

Monpay, and during the week, will be presented 
Shakespeare's historical play of HENRY THE FIFTH. 
Commencing = 7 o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Cuorvs, Mrs. C. Kean. To conclude with the new Farce, in 
one act, entitled IF THE CAP FITS, 


DLLE. ANNA WHITTY, from the 

PRINCIPAL THEATRES IN ITALY, will sing for 

the FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, at M. BE DICT's 
CONCER’ tr T. JAMES’S HALL, Monpay Jury 4th. 


r APIVUY ° 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—It is 
respectfully announced that the FIFTH CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monpay 
Evenine next the 27th inst. Programme—sSinfonia in C 
minor (No. 5), Haydn ; Concerto in G, pianofort ladame 
Clara Schumann, Beethoven ; Overture, “ Jessonda pohr ; 
Sinfonia in B flat (No.4), Beethoven ; Overture, “ Eury- 
anthe,”’ Weber. Vocal performers—Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Madame Rosa Csillag Conductor—Professor Sterndale 
Bennett. To commence at eight o'clock, Tickets, 15s. to 
be had of Messrs. Appison, Hotuier, and Lucas, 210, Regent 
Street 


al ran \" we! 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. ry description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
oy Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
EC WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 













































_ London, June I, 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1*36 

Offices—No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; 
Poultry, London 

Liability of Proprietors Unlimited 

INVESTED FUNDS........0ccccceccccceees 

PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


1859. 


and 20 and 21, 





£1,156,0 35 





Year Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds 
1848. oe 19,84 ° eees 388,990 
1853.. 49,128 . + 620,898 
1658... 121/411 1,156,035 





THE ANNU AL INCOME exceeds £450,000. 
Policies expiring on MIDSUMMER PAY should be renew- 
ed before 9th July 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; 

STREET, DUBLIN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
1809. 


New Assurances during the past year . £377,425 00 








Yielding in New Premiums aa 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last — nnial in- } 
UEEEEEE, cowcccccsccccscecccocescoose “7 136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1/. 5s pe r cent pe r annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 1858, 
omiums received in 1.. evcccecccers 





LON DON B BOARD 
Sir Perer Lavare, Alderman, Chairman 
Joun I. Gienniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
William Borradaile, Esq Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq 
C. J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. 
ALExanpen Doniz, Esq., Lancaster Place, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW ANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 





Solicitor. 





Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 
r +) 
CONOMIC LIFE 
SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1623. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual aomenes 
rates 


of Premium on the MUTUAL 





THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Ye 


ous Sueetion Dr cocccoccesctascesces .» £1,840,000. 
During its existence the Society has paid in 
Claims, and in re Gustin of Bonus Liabi- 


















lity, nearly. 2,000,000. 
Reversionary Bonuses have n added to 

Policies to the extent of.......... 1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, "which 

averaged 651. per cent on the Premiums 

Paid, amounted to. ° 47 5, 000. 
Policies in force....... . 7,818. 
The Annual Inc« exceeds, . 260, 000. 





In pursuance of the invariable prac tice of this Society »in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
days of grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to — December, 1859, will par- 
ticipate in the Division in 18 

Prospectuses and full A). may be obtained on ap 
plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


nin ta 7 > y 
EW MODE OF ACQUIRING | 
WEALTH .—Scee the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,000. CONSOLS payable during ge or 
50002. CONSOLS payable at DEATI 
Fora premium of One Guinea. No oe charge nor lia- 
bility. 
No Medical 
quired. 
Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, to 
be made to G Far Rance, Managing Director, My ‘he 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
*." Ageuts wanted throughout the United Kingdom, 


+. Dp 

EET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates. —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with ‘the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured, while, from the softness and flexi- 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender 7 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street 
Grosvenor Square, London ; 14, Gay Street, Bath: and 10, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on: Tyne. 





a 


Examination. No references to friends re- 








67, SACKVILLE | 








y , Troop iy r 

\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 

INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—l1, Wigmore 
Street, W 





DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and HBelts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable emists throughout the E mpire 

















PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 


r , r + y 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 

cO."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and ler 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M., l., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 











| from Holles Street, London 





HAS DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 


steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned , Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Waluut 


Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all titted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


| | EAL 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 | 


BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
396, Tottenham Court Road, W 





PTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. _ 
Wwiite’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

7 the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects,is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 


| MOC‘MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 


£31,345 16 5 | 


ASSURANCE | 


| 
| 
| 





\ London. 


much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 









A Single Truss, 16s., 21s s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., amd 52s. 6d.; postage, lv. Sd 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. ld 





Post-office orders to be 
Post-office, Piccadilly 


{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
H, &c. for ,ARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WE AK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LE SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and ine xpensive , and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoc king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. eac} 
Postage 6 
JOHN WHITE 


made payable toJOHN WHITI 





MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


NeprTe ‘ T ’ ‘ 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of cach is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with th 


that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this country 
Redsteads, from..........+++++ + 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each 
Shower Baths, from... &s. Od. to 6/. Os. eact 





Lamps, (Moderateur,) f 6s. Od. to 7! 
(All other kinds at dhe same rate 


7s. cach 


Pure Salas OB ...ccccces sevcccsccece 4s. 3d. per gallon 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 





more than twenty years by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either us¢ 
| fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silve 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 





























=~ 
wk 
ss 
= 
s. a 
12 Table Forks.........+ 
12 Table Spoons. . 80 
12 Dessert Forks . 1150 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1150 
12 Tea Spoons. . 140 
6 Ege ope et bowls. 012 0 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles.......... 070 O 86 
1 Gravy Spoon.......... » 80 O10 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 0 4 0 0 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 20 0 2 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 30 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 1 7 
1 Rutter Knife... a @ 26 0 59 
1 Soup Ladle ° 0176 
1 Sugar Sifter......... +9040 049 0 59 O 86 
Total....... WM6 W1l3s Wu 2149 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e. 2. 15s. Tea and coffee cruet and liqueur frames 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All hinds 


of re plating done by the patent process 
‘ "praANw ONT 

\ JILLIAM §S, BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of tro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal coods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns = 
Kettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toile 
Ware, Turnery, tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, hed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; I, Ta, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's 
Established 1820, 


sets, 











IG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 


LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE Prospee 








tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedic 
by PF. uu, and other works in prose, sent on aan 
to Sig. Vourr, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland } w 





Schools attended Place, W. 

[PU RNIT URE. Where to Buy, \ 
Buy, How to Buy COMPLETE 

GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Ulusty 


What to hat to 
FURNISHING 
ited by 300 En 





gravings,to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Beyrrs Cit 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road Geen, 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exe hanged 

not approved neg cco ed. Note the 15. Re aaeean 
or Walnut Dre swing Room Si covered in Velvet “toy 


sels ( arpets, 2s 3 per yard. 
rAQaEN . 
; SSENCE 
—This is the finest description of pure 
titlea in amanner known only to H. Bare 
strongly recommended for use in wi arm ¢ 
of its refreshing qui alitic 8. Price 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Roya 
New Bond Street, facing Redmay 


S. W. SILVER 


a a 
of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


Lavender dis. 
ENbACH. It ig 
limates, on account 

int, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
y of Flowers, 157p' 





and ¢ 0.8 o1 8 outtitting 





warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—Ol FITS for 
aon tae und China, val and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for zentle- 


men's home use, viz. naval and milite 
lians dress of th material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, && ladies’ outtits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, cmbracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmantcaus, &e., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H M 
Dockyards), Woolwich. . 


yY uniforms and ciyj 
best 








YLENFIELD PATENT ST ARC CH, 
| USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

ANp rronouncen ny HER MAJES1 ae 
“THE FINEST STARCH “_ EVER USED, 
WHEN Vo i 
GLENFIELD PATENT STAR H, 

TuMAT ¥ 


as inferior kinds are often s ibsti tuted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grovers, &c. & 
WOTHE RST OON and CO. Glasgow and London 


Vp Esses. JONES and SON, No. 23, 
Hanway Street, Oxford street, beg to CS the atten 
tion of the Public to their entire NEW METHOD OF 
DYING all articles of silk or woollen goods IN METALLIK 
COLOURS of any shade, w ted to stand the sun in any 









climate, hithert unattai le by any ther house in the 
kingdom Feathers are also dyed in every sh ade or colou 
by the new process without vy to the ft Every de 
scription of woollen goods are rendered re spiratory water 
proof and the ¢ fast 

Very = desir to wholesale w en drapers."’"—Sec 
Spectator, April 16th, 1859 

TRADE ARK, 


ax wien 


MM ER D I 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
This is superiot my thing 


E T. 
FLOUR 


of the kind known.”— 


Bat 


Lancet. Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who ¢ 

not substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of 
Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for 
Breakfast, boiled simply wi Dinner or Supper, in 





puddings, warm or cold, bl: » cake ud espe 
cially suited to the delicacy nd invalids 
Packets, l60z. Se laisley ; 77 Str Manche 
ter; Dublin; and 25, lronmonger L ane, London 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
Visitors to t! sea side and othe to the 
Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 


will find ROWLANI! p's Kal YDOR a n 
freshing Preparation for t! r 









Cloud of Languor and Relaxat \ 
ritability, and immediately att 
attending restored elasticity of the t 
spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, ¢ era ate 
by its application, and g ( ‘ ul I iy sta 
of the skid. In ses of St s s of Ins t 
virtues have long n ackn xed rice And 
Ss. Gd. per bottle 

Cavrion.—The w rds _ want ANDS LALYDOR, 
on the wrapper, and their e, “A. ROWLAND and 
SONS,” in redink. Sold at n Garden, Londo 





nd by Chemists and Perfumers 


\PAPPl’s |“ SHILLING R 
a War ted g i by 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RA ZORS Shave 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS 1itable for H 1 


Shave well for Ten Years 
MArey’s | DRESSING C€: 
A TRAVELLING 


Gentieman’s Leather Dressing C: 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dress 
Gentleman's Leather Travelli 


AZORS, 








CASES AND 


BAGS £ 























fitted with 16 Arti i 
Do do rs 

Materials, Pateut ! 5 
Gentleman's very larg 1 

Writing Materials 7 
Gentleman's 17-in 

Fittings, best Glas 
Gentleman's 17 in. W: 

with every necessary, ’ li 
Enamel! Leather Lady's Travell 

Silk, fitted with l4 Articles, 

plete. ncccces ee ° es 2 
M« rocco Leather Lady's Travell Lined silk 

fitted with 16 Articies, Outside ket, complete . y 
Do do do with addition of W 

Materials, Ink, and Light, cen ope te eves 
Levant Leather Lady’s Writin ul Dressing Ba 

15 in. fitted with 2s Articles omplete 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressi ! 

15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, O ZT s ’ 

pl CO cccccscccs 
Levant Leather Lady's Trave i 

13 n. fitted very complete, Silv 

Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very han 

A stly Book of Pagravings with P es att i 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelv 

MAPPIN BROTI > 

7 and ¢ KING WILLIAM STREPT, CITY, LOND 

Mianufactory—Q en's ( 


| OLLOWAY'S OINTMEN | AND 





PILLS.— Hooping s harassing 
very prevalent cidcantiine thee sof mortal 
extend its dominion, for its itagiousness cont 
children previously unaffected. Fortunately f 
th s alarming disorder is now fully placed un 
Holloway's Ointment, which allayst ’ 








and ct vecks the disease ( hile tr 
msare daily saved by rubbing 
Its virtues penctrate the 
prevent 





and chest 
en. ess irritation, 

" whose par 
enough, the little 
avert future pulm 
soon quell the seve 


inflammat 


xysms they er 
patient 





should t 
ng 
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N CE A WEE 
No. I. will be published on the 
rice 3d. 
ondon : 


K.— 
2d July, 


Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


In 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, cloth, lettered, 
HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; 


their present state and future ¢ —. By 


Haws Bus, M.A. First Lieut. Victoria Rifles Author 
of * the Rifle, and How to Use it,” 

CONTENTS ¢ 
Comparison between British | Improved Artillery, and New 


and French Navies Naval Tactics 
Navies of other Powers | Reprint of Leipsic Article on 
Steam, and the Screw Pro the French and English 
peller Navies; with a refutation 
Naval Ports and Arsenals of of its errors 
France, compared with| Important Lists, and Statis 
those of England tical Tables relating to the 
Manning the Navy British and French Navies, 
The Board of Admiralty hitherto unpublished 
With several Illustrations and Plans of Cherbourg, 
Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, and Toulon, 
London: Rovriener, Warner, and ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon Street. 


HE NATIONAL 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Completion of the 
Supplement, or Volume XIII. in One Vol. demy. 8vo, 
5s. cloth extra (bound exactly to match the previous 
twelve vols.) containing 2700 articles on every subject, 
carefully written up to the present time. By P. A. 
Nvrratt, LL.D. The publication of this Supplement, 
highly importé ant to the 20,000 subscribers of the ori- 
ginal twelve vols.—by whom it will be considered an 
invaluable acquisition—<¢ oy enables the publishers to 
issue a New Edition of the Complete Work, much re- 
duced in price, making it by far the cheapest, the 
latest completed, and most compact Cyclopedia in the 
English Language. 





d 


s, . 

13 vols, demy 8vo, cloth ......s0e.eeeseees SS 3 © 

——half calf, extra, marbled edges... 3 1 0 
OR THE 

13 vols. bound in 7, cloth extra,... a 2 -& 

—— half calf, extra, marbled ed a a. 





——— half russia, marbled edges..,..... $ 10 0 
London : RovrLepGr, Warnk, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 


y . . 
ye L C ANIZE D INDIARUBBER M A- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI, 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St) Paul's Churchyard, B.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty 
FY Ta . TAR y LD 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wii.iam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, it the original warehouse, in addi 








prepared 






tion to the well-known labels which are pro ainst 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery 9th 
July, 1658."" 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


POOR MARRIED WOMEN 
have since the foundation of the BRI 
TISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted within its 
walls, and have there received succour and relief in the 
“ great pain and peril of childbirth 

The funds of this time-honoured institution are 
inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 


40,000 


efficiency. To those wealthy and charitable ladies of this 
metropolis, and, indeed, to ail those who take an interest in 
the welfare of their poorer suffering sisters, the weekly 


Board of Governors NOW APPEAL FOR AID AND AS 
SISTANCE 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoare, 
Flect Street ; or at the Hospital, Endell Street, Long Acre 


MAPPIN N’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup 
ply the consumer in Lond Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kiso Wittiam 
by far the Largest STOCK « 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Crottery Works 











SHEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn 
£s. d. £s.d. £5.d. £8.d 

12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 240 38 00 3120 

12 Table Spoons, ditto. . 1146 02H0 3 00 3120 

12 Dessert Forks, ditto -1702002402N0 

12 Dessert Spoons, ditto 170200240 2H0 

12 Tea Spoons, ditto ....... 016 0 140170 110 

2 Sauce Ladles, ditto.. -0 8 0 0WO0 6110 0180 

1 Gravy Spoon, ditto .0 700106 O1180 01306 

4 Salt Spoons, (cilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0H0 

1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 0 00 36 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6056 060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 © 0 1100 140 11806 
1 Butter Knife, ditto......0 3 060050 060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto .......012 0 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt)....... 010 0 0150 0180 110 

Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16 617 13621 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices 


One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 l4-inch, 





10/. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
ee Service, W. 10s Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps 
Ordinary Medium Hest 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ sd, £s.d £Ls.d 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles .......+...+005. 2 40 3 60 4120 
1} Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 40 1ueé 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers ..., 0 76 0110 0166 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto......... 0 86 0120 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers .... 076 ole O16 
1 Steel for Sharpening .......... 0 30 040 0 60 

Complete Service .......6+ 4 16 6186 9166 

Messrs. Marrin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 

valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef. 


field manufacture, f the very first quality, with secure 

Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 

the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 

quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield 


CYCLOP_LEDIA OF | 





low and | 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 


Now ready, price 5s, elegantly bound and Illustrated, 
yt g ; 


-| A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax Gen- 
.” forming Vol. V. of HURST and BLACK- 
-TT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDI- 
TIONS of POPULAR MODERN WOKhsS., 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Li 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. 


By the Author of “* Alice Wentworth,” Xe. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 
the Author of “‘ Sidney Grey.”’ 3 vols, 








braries, ian 3 vols. 


By 


A singularly interesting novel.”—Observer. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, Author of ** Novels and Novelists,” &e. 3 vols. 
* The book Mr, 


— Press. 


A MOTHER’STRIAL. By the Author 


best Jeaffreson has written,” 


of “* The Discipline of Life.” 1 vol. Illustrated by 
Binket Fosrer. 7s, 6d, 
**A Mother's Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


- Leader . 
Marlborough Strect 


is a work we can recommend,” 
Hurst and Biackerr, 15, 


NEW WORKS. 


published, No, 2, of 


Great 


On WepnNrsbAy will be 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


CONTENTS = 


FACTION FIGHTS, 


next, 


1, THE 

2. POPULAR PREACHING, 

3. LORD CORNWALLIS. 

4. MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY, 

5 AND RECENT NOVELS, 
ROME, 


ADAM BEDE 
6. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF 
7. FRANCE, 

8. THE DRAMA OF THE DAY. 
9. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY, 
10, THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 


1859. 


PoLEHAMPTON Mewmorrs, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


of the MEMOIRS of the REV. HENRY STED- 
MAN POLEHAMPTON, ty his Brothers, 
Small 8vo, 5s, On Tuesday, 
Our National DEFrEeNCcEs. 
MILITARY OPINIONS. By Gene- 
ral Sir Jouwn Fox Bvurooyne, Bart. G.C.B, 
8vo. lds. 
1, OUR NATIONAL DEI any 


2. THE WAR IN THE CRIME 
3. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OFIN IONS. 
(Ready. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO and 
the FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By JULIUS FROEBEL. 8vo. with numerous 
beautiful Illustrations. I8s, Monday. 


THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. By 
Captain MOWBRAY THOMSON, one of the 
only Two Survivors Post 8vo, with 3 Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


_A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’S 


NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

be completed in Six Monthly 

lumes, with a Portrait to cach. 
Volume III, on Wednesday. 


BRITAIN. To 


Five Shilling Vo- 


, THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSA- 





LEM AND ROME. As revealed in 
By Domisick McCavustanp, LL, D. 
Sermons in Stones,” 8vo, Ms, 


> pture, 
Auth wv of 
Ready. 


|A NEW EDITION OF “RITA.” 


Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. [ Ready. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publish or in On linary to her M aj sty 





in MonruLy Parrs, 


price 6d, each. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


Comprising the Stories of some of the most 
Writers in * Bentley's Miscellany 


PART I. WITH THE MAGAZINES, 
ConT! 


TERENCE O’SHAUGHNESSY'S FIRST 


Eminent 


nrs: 


AT- 


TEMPT to GET MARRIED, By W. H, Max- 
wet, Author of ‘* Stories of Waterloo 
PLUNDER CREEK—1783. A Legend of New 
York. $y the Author of “ Tales of an Anti- 
quary.” 
THE MARINE GHOST. By the Author of “ Ratt- 
lin the Reefer.” 
PADDY BLAKE'S ECHO. By J.A. Wave, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. By the 


Author of *‘ Headlong Hall. 


Ricwary Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 





| nently suggestive.” 


NEW PARLIAMENT, 
Now ready, Second Editio 
\ R. DOD'S PARL IAMENTARY COM- 
i PANION, containing the NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 


Wurrraker and Co, Ave M aria L ane. 


This day 8vo. ls. 6c 

TOTES on the DEFENC ‘ES 
i BRITAIN and IRELAND 
IN VASION—embracing the only General and Sys- 
tematic Plan for the Permanent Protection of this 
Country, proposed in recent Times. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Suaw Kennepy, C.B. Colonel of the 47th Regt. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


40 Parts, t ) be published every 
with a beautiful Engraving to 
each I 


Par 
putes HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Part II. on Thurs- 
day next. 
Ricuary Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
Pr ublisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


of GREAT 


against FOREIGN 


To be comple ted in 
fortnig ~ price 6d, 


ii Now ready, pric 
tr MARQUIS OF NORM ANBY’S 
SPEECH in the House of Lords on Tuesday the 
7th of June, 1859. With Appendix on Italian Affairs, 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers 


NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-_ 
PRINTING, 
wa » — shed, 


On ome Wth, he maboomns ly bound 
cloth, re e 2/. 2s. Vo 


yal 
HE N APUREL PRI NTE D SEA- 
WEEDS, containing 70 Coloured Nature-Prints, 
with Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole 
species described in the Volum The Descriptions 
by Witiiam G, Jounsroxe and ALexanprer CROALL. 
‘The Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds” will 
form four handsome volumes, in royal 8vo. ae 
of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press 
extending to about 960 pages 
These volumes will be issued at intervals of three 
mouths, hamely, on the Mth June, the Ist August, 
the 30th November, 1859, and on the 29th February 
_ The price of the volumes will be 2/. 2s, each, 
London : Be ADBURY al and E vans, Il, Bouve rie Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ITALIA AN CAMP AIGNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. 


By Groner Hooper. With a Map. 
2s. 6d. cloth, [Just ready. 
9 . 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS. 


Edited by Lady Suetitey. In One vol. post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, (Just ready. 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA, 


By Dr. Cuartes Mackay. Two Volumes, post 8vo, 

With Ten Tinted Illustr ations, price 2ls. cloth. 

*** Life and Liberty in America’ is a bright, fresh, 
and hopeful book, worthy of the author w hose songs 
are oftenest heard on the Atlantic. Dr. Mackay 
Ww rites s as healthily as he sings, describing as he tells us 

* Life us he sawit, and ‘ Liberty’ as he studied it 
both in the North and in the South.” Athenwum, 

** We recommend these volumes to careful perusal, as 
the result of careful and diligent observation, assisted 
by personal association, well calculated to facilitate the 
Y ay to the attainment of truth.” —Leader. 

‘Dr. Mackay’s volumes are eminently readable and 
amusing.”—Press. 


4, 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. 


By Ilexny Brooke. 
siographical Preface by the Rev. 





= 





Post 8vo. price 


very 


New and Revised Edition, with 
C. Kinosiey, 


lee 
4ece 











tor of Eversley. Two vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
with Portrait of the Author, [Just ready, 
0. 
I 7. 
THE TWO PATHS 
BEING LECTURES ON ART, AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION TO DECORATION AND 
MANUFACTURE. 
By Joun Rusxrx, M.A. Author of *‘ Modern Paint- 
ers,” Crown 8vo. ‘with f'wo Steel Engravings, 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. : 


‘The Two Paths’ contains much eloquent de- 
scription, places in a clear light some forgotten or ne- 
glected truths, and like all Mr. Ruskin’s books is emi- 
— Literary Gazette 

This book is well calculated to encourage th 
humblest worker and stimulate him to artistic effort,” 
—Lead 


6, 


CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES 


RAJPOOTANA & CENTRAL INDIA, 


DURING THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
MUTINY OF 1857-8. 


By Mrs. Henry Duseriey, Author of a“ Journal kept 
during the Russian War.” Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
cloth, with Plan of Route. (Nearly ready. 

New Novel. 
COUSIN STELLA. 
By the Author of “‘ Violet Bank and its Inmates. 
, 3 vols, (Now ready. 
8. 
New Novel. 
CONFIDENCES. 
By the Author of “ Rita.” One vol, 
** Confidences’ is written in the most pleasing 


manner of any novel we have read for years past, and 
we advise all our readers to get it at once, assuring 
them that they will be heartily ple ased with its peru- 
sal,”"—Leader. 

London: Sairu, Exper, and Co, 65, C orohill, 
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This day, 
EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By Rowerr Vavoeway, D.D. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS of RACE, 
8vo. lis. 
London : ~ W. Parker and Son. West Stra and. 


n 1 vol. price > 58. in clot 
HE RECTOR AND THE. "CURATE. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Srrurr, Author of ‘* Chances 
and Changes,” &c. Forming the New Volume of 
Routledge’s Library of Fiction. 
London: Rovr_epGr, Warns, and Rovr.epaGr, 
Farringdon Street. 
Just published, cloth, price 7s. 67. 
YEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENC E 
of the TREATMENT of DISEASE by MEANS 
of WATER. By Axprew Henpersox, M.R.C. 
Member of the Pathological Society of London, 
sulting Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





Boun’s Curar SERIES FoR Jury. 
HE CONVALESCENT: His Rambles 
and Adventures. By N. Parker Wii.is, Author 
of * Pencillings by the Way.” ‘* People I have met,” 
&e. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Carden, 
London. 


Boun’s  InLusrraTep Lrprary ror Jury 
= S SONNETS, TRIU MPHS, 
and other POEMS, translated for the firs t time 
completely into English’ verse. By various hands. 
With a Life of the Poet by Thomas Campbell. Ilus- 
trated with 16 engravings on steel. Post 8vo. cloth. 


5s. 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
sondon, 





Boun’s Curar Seats ror Jury 

ASHINGTON IRVING’S L iF E OF 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, Authorized Edi- 

tion, (uniform with Bohn’s edition of the complete 

Works). In5 volumes. Vol. 5, completing the work, 

with a general Index to the whole. Post S8vo. boards. 

2s. 6d. 
Henny G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon, 


Bowy’s Caurar Senkies ror Jury. Price 2s. 

OHNSONIANA: a collection of mis- 
e cellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Sarmuel 
Johnson, gathered from nearly a hundred publications, 
a sequel to Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, as revised and enlarged by John Wright, Esq. of 
which it forms ninth and tenth volumes. ‘Vol. I. with 
engravings on steel. (Vol. 
Index to the ten volumes. ) 

Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, 

London. 


Shortly, will be publishe 

HE WEST INDIAN INC ‘UMBE RED 
ESTATES ACTS, 1854 and 1858; also, the 
LOCAL ACTS, with Introduction, Table of Fees, 
General Rules, and Forms and Re ports of Cases, de- 
cided by H. J. Sronor, Esq. Chief Commissioner. 
By Reotratp J. Cust, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Secre- 
tary to the West Indian Incumbered Estates Com- 
mission. 
London: 
lisher, 


Law Bookseller and Pub- 
Carey Street, W.C. 


Wittiam Amer, 
hi veoln” s Inn Gate, 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s 
ISSERVATIONS and DISC USSIONS 

POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HIS- 
TORICAL, Reprinted chiefly from the ‘‘ Edinburgh” 
and ** Westminster Reviews.” By Joun Srvarr MILL. 

By the same Author, 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. Second Edition, with Additions. Is. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 





NOMY. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 30s. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 
vols. 25s. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





“KEITH 






NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
JOUNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER,” 
RECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

In One large Vol. 8vo. of 1360 pages, comprising about 
50 — = meee of Places, price 30s, cloth; or half- 


VICTION ARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His tori- 


cal: forming a complete General Gazetteer of the 
World. By Acexaxper Kerrn Jonnsrox, F.R.S.E. 
1.8. F.G.S. &e. Geographer at Edinburgh in 





nary to her Majesty. New and Cheaper Edition, 

revised to May 1859. 

N the present edition of 
Johnstou's ‘General Ga- 


changes in India, and to the 
other Colonial possessions of 


zettcer,’ while the whole | Great Britain. A very re- 
body of the work has been | cent and accurate series of 
varefully rectified by the | articles on the Australian | 


Colonies has also been con- 
tributed by the author's 
friend Mr. W. Westgarth. 
and Co. 


author to the present date, 
special attention has been 
paid to the late territorial 

London: Loxneman, Brown, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 
A History of Father and Son, 
By — E MEREDITH. 


In 3 vols. 





[This day. 





WALTER WHITE’S NEW 
HOME TRAVEL, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE. 
Author of ** A Month in Yorkshire,’ &c, 
1 vol. post 8vo, 


MR. BOOK OF 


(In a few days. 
CrspMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 






” 
(or- | 


2 will contain a general 


coRk- 


UARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, CCX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's 
by the 9th and BILLS for insertion by the 12th July. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, June 25, 1859. 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
D Ivy 1859. No. DXXV. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS = 

Lord M ‘aulay and the Massacre of Glencoe, 

The Lift. Veil. 

Dr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 

The Luck of Ladysmede. Part Y. 

Sentimental Physiology. 

The Novels of Jane Austen 

The Change of Ministry —What Next? 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sos, Edinburgh and 
| London, 
RE VENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
J Price 2s. 6¢. Conxrenrs ror Jury. No. CCLXXI. 
1, Here and There. 
. The Donkeyshire 
Chapters. 





Militia. By Ouida. In Five 


w 


2. The Story of Francesca Novella da Carrara, 
Part I. 
4. Vidocq’s Visit to the Country. By Walter 


Thornbury. 


| 5. The Historical Novel. By Monkshood. 

6. The Maze. . 
7. Italy in 1818, 

8. Romance and Reality. 


9. Our National Defences. 
10, Gurney; or Two Fortunes. 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. I. to IV. 
London: Ricwarp Brextitey, New Burlington Street. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
nz GAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Arnsworrn, 
Esq. 7 


A Tale of the 


Conrents for Jury. No, CCCCLXIII.: 

. Germany and the War. 

. Changes by the Author of “* Askley.” 

Christina of Sweden. By Sir Nathaniel. 

. The Bulgarians. 

. My Friend Pickles ; 
ances of which he desires to Complain. 
Alexander Andrews. 

. Arrivals from Paris : Deltour—Vapereau. 
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